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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 








A CHARTER FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


During the past two months, the California State Department 
of Education has sponsored a series of conferences in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco to which more than seventy organizations repre- 
senting civic, social, religious, charitable, fraternal, and educational 
interests have sent representatives. The purpose of these conferences 
was to formulate in as brief and direct form as possible, a statement 
of the basic principles which should underlie a sound program of pub- 
lic education—in other words, to draft a Charter for Public Education. 

It is indeed noteworthy that this wide variety of interests should 
meet together to consider the principles basic to the maintenance of 
a system of free public education which directly affects the present 
and future welfare of the million children now enrolled in the schools 
of the state and which is of vital significance to every citizen of 
California. 

The need for a Charter for Public Education is expressed in the 
preamble to the charter. It is the hope of the State Department of 
Education that this charter, or the principles embodied in it, may be 
adopted by all organizations and groups within the state which are 
interested in assuring the welfare of public education in California. 
The principles set forth in this charter may well become a guide to 
future action affecting education in the state. 


THE CHARTER 
Preamble 


Democracy aims to give all people a fair start in life and an equal 
chance for development. Public education, free and open to all, is 
the most important agency for the preservation of democracy. 

In the stress of the present great economic and social crisis the 
expense of public education is made the object of attack. Proposals 
have been made to reduce the number of years of education, to shorten 
the school day and the school year, to limit the scope of public edu- 
Cation, to impoverish the school program, to place part or all of the 
cost of education on the parents of the children. 
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These proposals have been acted upon in some localities to the 
detriment of the democratic institution of public education. Classes 
have been increased in size. Teachers have been dismissed. Subjects 
of great importance to child development have been eliminated, 
Health services have been abandoned. Books and materials of 
instruction have been denied. Destructive forces fortified by alarm. 
ing power threaten destruction of the institution which safeguards 
democratic ideals. It is time for the people to rise in defense of their 
rights to a decent system of education. 

All proposals to curtail public education must be considered in 
terms of the welfare of society. The man of wealth will give his own 
children every possible advantage of education. To deprive the child 
of the common man of educational advantages is to take away his 
one opportunity for equality. Without proper education, the citizens 
of the nation would soon be incompetent to deal with public problems. 

Human welfare demands the protection of the rights of every 
individual to a free public education. Only through education can a 
happy, cooperative, and progressive society be realized. 

In the belief that public education is the greatest safeguard of 
democracy, and that democracy means opportunity for all people to 
have free, cooperative, happy lives, to make their own decisions on 
the basis of their trained intelligence, to enjoy the richest benefits of 
civilization, to contribute to human progress in accordance with their 
abilities, we advocate the following guiding principles for public 
education: 


Purposes of Public Education 
It is the purpose of public education to: 


. Promote the common welfare and contribute to social progress 


. Provide opportunity for the greatest development of every indi- 
vidual so that he may take an intelligent part in the civic 
social, economic, and vocational responsibilities of life 


. Teach each individual to respect the rights of others 

. Protect and improve health 

. Foster the development of spiritual values 

. Develop appreciation for beauty in art and nature 

. Develop a desire to search for and a willingness to accept truth 


. Provide opportunity for each individual to learn to make good 
use of leisure 

. Develop a spirit of good will, friendliness, and understanding on 
the part of every individual toward his fellow beings in his 
own community, in his nation, and in other nations 
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Organization and Administration 
10. Public education should be available on all levels without fees or 
tuition charges 
11. Equality of educational opportunity appropriate to mental ability 
or physical handicap should be provided for all regardless of 
race, creed, social, or economic status 
. Public schools should provide opportunity for adults to continue 
their education 
. Such units of educational administration should be established as 
will provide adequate educational programs and financial 
economy 
. Local control of schools should be in the hands of boards of edu- 
cation selected by the people 
. Public education should be served by competent, professionally 
trained, carefully selected teachers 
. Teachers should receive such salaries as will guarantee a standard 
of living commensurate with the service rendered 
. Safe, sanitary and educationally serviceable school buildings, 
playgrounds and other facilities should be provided 
. An adequate supply of textbooks, proper library facilities, and 
appropriate instructional materials should be provided for 
all pupils 


The Curriculum 


19. The curriculum should center around an understanding of the 
problems of present day life 

20. Activities based on life situations should be selected in accordance 
with the interests, needs, and abilities of individual pupils 


Financial Support of Education 


21. The state should guarantee equality of education through an 
equitable system of state support 

22. School support should be the joint responsibility of local, state, 
and federal government. True equality of educational 
opportunity may be achieved only through federal partici- 
pation in support 

23. The management of public funds for education should meet the 
highest standard of efficiency and economy 


Research 


24. Investigation and experimentation in all phases of education 
should be encouraged to the end that new truths may be 
discovered and educational procedures may be improved 
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Responsibility of Citizens to Public Education 


Public education is an agency of society established by the people 
for their own welfare and advancement. It is, therefore, the respon- 
sibility of every citizen to understand the purposes, procedures, and 
needs of the school. It is the responsibility of educators to help 
citizens maintain an intimate relationship to their schools. Only if 
the school and the public are in closest cooperation may education 
serve the paramount need of modern society—namely, the subordina- 
tion of individual profit, pleasure, and privilege to the welfare of the 
social group. To these principles we subscribe in the belief that only 
through education can the American ideals of liberty, justice, and 
equality be realized. 


REDUCTION IN EXPENDITURES OF CALIFORNIA ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1931-32 TO 1932-33 


The following tabulation shows the average daily attendance, 
current expenditures, capital outlays, and total district expenditures 
of California elementary school districts during the school years 1931- 
32 and 1932-33. There is also shown the amount and percentage of 
reduction in each case for the two-year period. 


Average Daily Attendance and School District Expenditures 
of Elementary School Districts, 1931-32 and 1932-33 








arenes Current Capital — 
daily , district 
expenditures outlays ; 

attendance expenditures 
oy ef Ne td ee ie 1655,801 |$63,924,609 58 | $6,651,420 83 | $70,576,030 41 
| Se ee eee 1653,581 | 56,468,034 03 3,236,828 68 | 59,704,862 71 
Amount of reduction__- 2,220 | 7,456,575 55 3,414,592 15 10,871,167 70 
Per cent of reduction - 0.3% 11.7% 51.3% 15.4% 

















1 Includes 42,726 (1931-32) and 40,209 (1932-33) units of average daily attendance in kindergartens, 
as all kindergarten expenditures are made by elementary school districts and are not segregated from 
expenditures made for elementary schools. Also includes 68 (1931-32) and 64 (1932-33) units of average 
daily attendance in high school courses maintained in elementary schools as all expenditures are made 
by elementary school districts. 


It is interesting to note that for the first time in many years in 
California there has been an actual reduction in the total average 
daily attendance in the elementary school districts of the state. This 
fact is of tremendous significance even though the actual amount and 
percentage of the reduction is very slight. Analysis of grade enroll- 
ments indicates that the declining birth rate, coupled perhaps with 
improved promotion practices, has resulted in a progressive decrease 
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in enrollment through the elementary grades year by year for the 
past four or five years. This decrease has now reached a point where 
it offsets the increases in enrollment and attendance in the upper 
grades due to the effect of the junior high school, so that now there 
has actually been experienced a reduction in the total average daily 
attendance of elementary school districts. 

Study of the data relative to elementary school district expendi- 
tures for the biennium reveals some very significant and almost start- 
ling facts. Despite a reduction of nearly five and one-half million 
dollars in the total expenditures of elementary school districts between 
1930-31 and 1931-32, there was effected during the past school year 
a further reduction amounting to nearly eleven million dollars. Thus, 
between 1930-31 and 1932-33 there was a total reduction in the 
expenditures of elementary school districts amounting to more than 
sixteen million dollars or slightly more than 21 per cent. 

Of the total reduction of nearly eleven million dollars between 
1931-32 and 1932-33 approximately three-fourths or nearly seven and 
one-half million dollars represented reduced expenditures for current 
purposes, the remainder of the reduction, approximately three and 
one-half million dollars, representing curtailment in capital outlays 
(buildings, equipment, and grounds). Studies recently completed by 
the Department of Education indicate that while over two-thirds of 


| the reduction in current expenditures represented decreases in amounts 


paid for teachers’ salaries, serious curtailments were also effected by 
reducing or eliminating completely expenditures for the maintenance 


| of school buildings and by sharp cuts in the purchase of instructional 


supplies such as supplementary texts, maps, globes, etc. The total 
reduction in the amount expended for teacher's salaries was over 
five miliion dollars. 

The reductions effected in elementary school district expendi- 


| tures have reduced the total current expenditures per pupil in average 
| daily attendance in elementary schools to the low figure of $86.40. 
_ This is the lowest per pupil cost in California elementary school dis- 


tricts during the past decade. 

Those familiar with the facts relative to the practices which 
obtain at present throughout the state are aware that practically all 
possible reductions have already been effected in instructional sup- 
plies and in maintenance of school plant. Reductions in total expen- 
ditures for teachers’ salaries during the past three years have totaled 
approximately 20 per cent. It is also well known that reductions in 
personnel have been carried almost to the extreme limit possible with- 
out effecting serious and permanent injury to school children. Thus 
it seems apparent that any further reductions in current expenditures 
which may be effected by elementary school districts probably will 
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have to be made at the further expense of the certificated personne 
in the schools. It does not seem probable that the people of the 
state will be willing further to curtail teachers’ salaries at a time 
when so many national and local factors are operating to increagf 
the cost of living. It would seem that the peak of reductions has been 
reached and there soon should be initiated a movement for the restor. 
ation of some of the reductions which have been effected during recent 
years. 

It is evident that, excepting in those areas affected by the recent 
earthquake and in those districts in which the operation of the state 
law (the Field Bill) will require earthquake proofing of public schools, 
building programs have come to a practical standstill in California 
elementary school districts. In 1932-33 the total amount expended§ 
for capital outlays was less than three and one-quarter million dollars, 
This amount was less than half the amount expended during the 
preceding school year for the same purpose. It is apparent that the 
tremendous reductions in expenditures for capital outlay purposes 
effected in recent years not only have violated sound principles of 
school finance in that they have postponed investment in capital 
outlays to a time when such investment will be much more costly 
than at present or in the immediate past; but they also will result, f 
as did similar postponements of capital outlay expenditures during 
the World War, in tremendous increases in expenditures for this pur- 
pose during the next few years. Undoubtedly, many districts will be 
severely handicapped for a generation because of the necessity for} 
catching up on postponed building programs. Moreover, such future f 
expenditures for capital outlays as undoubtedly will be necessary 
will, in the main, have to be financed by bond issues, because of the f 
operation of the statutes limiting annual increases in district expendi- 
tures from other sources than sale of bonds. One ameliorating factor 
in this situation is found in the current and probable future decrease 
in average daily attendance which will in many cases render less acute 
the immediate problem of housing school children. 


THE CALIFORNIA WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 


A National White House Conference on Child Health and Pro 
tection was held in Washington, D. C., during the year 1930'. The 
main purpose of this conference was to make a country-wide survey 
of the health and welfare of the nation’s children, and to gather infor- 
mation relative to the best methods for the conservation and protec 
tion of childhood. Hundreds of experts in the various fields of child 


1 The conference was called by Herbert Hoover, then President of the United States. 
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welfare served at the request of President Hoover. Their findings 
have been made available through the printing of more than thirty, 
volumes by the Century Publishing Company. 

James Rolph, Jr., Governor of California, called a California 
White House Conference in order that the facts revealed in the 
National Conference might be made better known to the people of 
the state. Dr. Giles S. Porter, State Director of Public Health; Mrs. 
Rheba C. Splivalo, State Director of Social Welfare; and Vierling 
Kersey, State Director of Education, were named by Governor Rolph 
as his personal representatives authorized to initiate plans for the con- 
ference. Each of the Governor's personal representatives appointed 
four persons in the state to serve as members of a State Executive 
Committee. This State Executive Committee has as its duty the 
formulation of the general plans of the conference and the performance 
of all necessary service in connection with the execution of the plans. 

To date, five conferences have been held—a state conference at 
San Francisco on November 11 and 12, 1932; and four district con- 
ferences at Los Angeles, January 14; Sacramento, January 21; Fresno, 
January 28; and Oakland, February 4, 1933. At each of these confer- 
ences the state organization plan and the plan of work were explained 
and discussed. The state and district White House Conference com- 
mittees, composed of representatives of 75 statewide organizations, 
endorsed the plans. 

The plan of organization calls for an executive conference in each 
county of the state, executive conferences in every community in 
each county of the state, and several public conferences in each com- 
munity in the state. In the public conferences in the communities, 
facts regarding child welfare conditions and programs in the commun- 
ity will be disseminated and these compared with the standards which 
should obtain as recommended by the National White House Con- 
ference. 


The section and committee plan of the conference is as follows: 
SECTION I—MEDICAL SERVICE 


Committees: 


A. Growth and Development 
B. Pre-natal and Maternal Care 
C. Medical Care 


SECTION IJ—PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE AND ADMINISTRATION 


Committees: 


A. Public Health Organization 
B. Communicable Disease Control 
C. Milk Production and Control 
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SECTION III—EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
Committees: 
A. The Family and Parent Education 
B. The Infant and Preschool Child 
C. The School Child 
D1. Vocational Guidance 
D2. Child Labor 
El. Recreation 
E2. Physical Education 
F. Special Classes 
G. Youth Outside of Home and School 


SECTION [V—SoctaL WELFARE 
Committees: 
A. Community Organization for Social Welfare 
Bl. Physically Handicapped 
B2. Mentally Handicapped 
Cl. Dependency and Neglect 
C2. Delinquency and Probation 
D1. Foster Homes and Adoptions 
D2. Institutional Relations 
D3. Family Guidance and Cooperation 


County and community conferences have been delayed during 
the last eight months so that a book containing study materials could 
be prepared. The book is to be published by the Stanford University 
Press, and is expected to be ready for delivery within the next two 
months. Throughout 1934 a large number of county and community 
White House Conferences will be held. School administrators in Cal- 
ifornia will have ample opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the problems related to child health and protection, and should 


play a large part in helping to solve these problems in their com- 
munities. 


HANDBOOK FOR RURAL PARENT TEACHER ACTIVITIES 
AND RELATIONSHIPS 


No problem is of more immediate concern than that of bringing 
about a sympathetic understanding of the problems confronting pub- 
lic education on the part of fathers and mothers of school children. 
No agency is more effective for developing the proper relationship 
between home and school than the local Parent Teacher Association. 
In order to offer suggestions for a program to develop a better under- 
standing and relationship between home and school, a Handbook for 
Rural Parent Teacher Activities and Relationships, Department of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 12, September 15, 1933, has been prepared. 

The nature and scope of this bulletin is indicated by the chapter 
titles: The Rural Parent Teacher Association; California's Point of 
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View in Education; The Modern School Environment; The Program 
to Safeguard Child Health; A Modern Program of Primary Reading; 
The Value of Art, Music, and Literature in the Modern School Cur- 
riculum; Citizenship Through the Social Studies Program; The Three 
R's; The Problem of the Report Card; The Need of Rural School 
Supervision; County Library Service to Rural Schools; Parent Edu- 
cation; Recreation in Rural Communities; The Problem of the Present 
School District; The Problem of School Support. The bulletin 
attempts not only to interpret the modern school program but endea- 
vors to point out certain problems facing education and to offer 
suggestions for their solution. While the material is designed partic- 
ularly for rural schools, much of it is applicable to urban schools. 
The material is not intended to supplant or to interfere with the 
excellent programs already provided by Parent Teacher Associations, 
but rather is intended to supplement these programs by offering 
concrete, specific suggestions. 

Copies of this bulletin are being distributed from the offices of 
county superintendents of schools. The large distribution of this 
bulletin to date indicates a wide-spread interest and a real need for 
such material. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN ORAL AND WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


To augment the curriculum material published in 1932 and now 
receiving wide use in elementary schools throughout the state, the 
State Department of Education has published a Suggested Course of 
Study in Oral and Written Expression for Elementary Schools. This 
material has been developed under the direction of Miss Helen 
Heffernan, Chief of the Division of Elementary Education and Rural 
Schools, in cooperation with the county superintendents; rural super- 
visors; and teachers of Sonoma, Lake, Yolo, Butte and Imperial 
counties, to meet a statewide demand for a course of study covering 
this field of subject matter. Experimental work has been done in 
many classroom situations, and the contents of the course revised 
before publication. The course includes a treatment of objectives 
and methods in spelling and handwriting. 

A Suggested Course of Study in Oral and Written Expression for 
Elementary Schools will be similar in arrangement and form to the 
Suggested courses of study in science, reading and literature, and 
social studies, published as State Department of Education Bulletin 
No. 13, Parts I, II, III, respectively. This bulletin will be sold at 
25 cents per copy or 20 cents per copy when quantities of ten or more 
are ordered. Orders for this bulletin should be directed to the Divi- 
sion of Textbooks and Publications, State Department of Education, 


Sacramento. 
2—9666 
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EVALUATION OF RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


Teachers’ Appraisal of Rural School Supervisors’ Work in Cal- 
ifornia, by Edith Esther Redit, Department of Education Bulletin, 
No. 16, November 15, 1933, is an interesting study of the effectiveness 
of programs of rural school supervision. This study offers a somewhat 
new approach to the problems of evaluating supervisory programs. 
The opinions of teachers working under programs of rural school 
supervision in California constitute the measure of effectiveness 
which was used. 

This study was initiated by the Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion and Rural Schools of the State Department of Education and 
was financed by the California Rural Supervisors Association. Miss 
Edith Esther Redit, a graduate student at the University of Califor- 


nia carried on the study under the direction of Dr. George C. Kyte, f 


Professor of Education, in cooperation with the State Department of 
Education. 

The findings of this report are indeed gratifying. It is encour- 
aging to find that, on the whole, teachers have found programs of 
supervision helpful in improving the instruction offered in California 
rural schools. This report should be of value not only as an appraisal 


of existing programs, but should serve to stimulate further progress § 


in the development of supervisory programs for the benefit of the 
children living in the rural areas of the state. 


Copies of this bulletin may be secured upon request to the Divi- 
sion of Textbooks and Publications, State Department of Education, ; 


Sacramento. 


TEACHERS’ PROBLEMS WITH EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN f 


Two interesting pamphlets have recently been received from the ff 
United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, rela- ff 


tive to the education of exceptional children. 


Pamphlet No. 40. I. Blind and Partially Sighted Children. 
Pamphlet No. 41. II. Gifted Children. 


These pamphlets are the first to appear in a series of six, each one } 
dealing with a particular type of exceptional child. The following } 
subjects are to be covered in pamplets soon to appear: the speech f 
defective; children of lowered vitality; the mentally retarded; f 


children presenting serious behavior problems. 


This material presents definite and helpful suggestions to princi- 
pals and teachers and a selected bibliography for further study. § 


Copies of the pamphlets may be secured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at five cents each. 
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| STUDY OF THE STATUS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIP IN CALIFORNIA 


The tabulation of the data obtained on the questionnaires sent 
| as a part of the status study undertaken by the California Elementary 
School Principals Association in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education is progressing rapidly. However, less than one- 
half of the questionnaires have been returned to date. Elementary 
school principals are urged to submit the requested information at 
once in order that the data of this study may be representative of 


-— the principalship in California. 


CONFERENCES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
AND DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


The dates for the spring conferences of elementary school princi- 
| pals and district superintendents are as follows: 


Santa Ana March 3, 1934 
Willits March 17, 1934 
April 7, 1934 











INTERPRETING THE SCHOOL TO THE PEOPLE! 


LAWRENCE E. CHENOWETH, Superintendent of Schools, Bakersfield: 
HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Education and 
Rural Schools; Witt1aM G. PADEN, Superintendent of Schools, 
Alameda 


THE NEED OF BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Knowledge is essential to real understanding. An informed pub- 
lic is indispensable to a school system which is afforded an opportun- 
ity for growth in the community it serves. Publicity is not a new 
device; it is as old as civilization itself. In one form or another it 
exists everywhere. The schools have not taken advantage of the 
powerful instrument of publicity which American industry uses so 
effectively in extensive and expensive advertising campaigns. Ordi- 
narily we do not speak of the activity of informing the public about 
its schools as advertising. We use the terms publicity or educational 
interpretation. Whatever we call it, the purpose is identical—to 
create that informed clientele which our schools need today. 

There is no unanimity of opinion among school officials as* to 
what constitutes favorable publicity. Moehlman? advises that we 
discard the word publicity in its generally accepted sense, and use 
public school relations which he defines as ‘Organized factual informa- 
tional service for the purpose of keeping the public informed of its 
educational program.” The fact that the people are the stockholders 
in the company of the public schools and that, as such, they have a 
right to know what is going on, seems to be sufficient answer to the 
question, ““Why tell the public about the schools?” Publicity for 
schools is more than a necessity; it is a duty if our present structure 
of free public education is to survive. 

The critical unsympathetic attitude toward education with which 
we are confronted in some situations today is due to two causes: 
first, a selfish one on the part of vested interests; and second, to the 
misunderstanding of the nature of school life by a large number of 
well meaning citizens. 

The schools of yesterday were only partially responsible for the 
education of the splendid men and women who were fortunate enough 
to attend them. The homes contributed a large share, because these 
homes were the center of industry and the children shared in the 
enterprises going on there. Today the public school has assumed 
many of the responsibilities which belonged to the home in the days 

1 This article is a digest of the addresses on the subject of public relations delivered by the authors 
at the Conference Se Public School Superintendents held in Oakland, October shor ane 21, 1933. 
2 Arthur B. Moehlman, Public School Relations, New York: Rand McNally & Co., 1930, p. 4. 
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of our forefathers. Changing civilization has forced these new respon- 
sibilities upon this social instrument—the public school. In order 
that children may make a successful adjustment to our complicated 
contemporary social order, the school must afford a wider opportunity 
for experiencing than the school of the past. Parents must face this 
fact squarely, appreciate the place of the public schools in the new 
social order, go into these schools and evaluate the activities which the 
school is carrying on in a scientific and effective manner, and be pre- 
pared to defend education against the criticisms which are too fre- 
quently voiced out of a lack of knowledge or a fund of misinformation. 
The protection of an informed community is due an institution upon 
which the perpetuation of democracy depends. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


The activities of children form valuable feature or human interest 
stories which newspapers are usually willing to carry. All sorts of 
human interest stories are afforded by such things as the “baby” 
orchestras, the actual marketing excursions by the girls in a home- 
making class, the toy shop in which the manual arts boys are restoring 
and renovating toys to be given to needy children, the organization 
of a self-governing municipality after the city manager plan, and the 
Junior Red Cross projects in world friendship. Newspapers, without 
the guidance and help of school officials, frequently do not publish 
what the people want to know about the schools. In the past, school 
publicity has overemphasized athletic activities until an erroneous 
impression has been created Care should be taken not to give too 
much emphasis to any single activity, for the chief function of school 
publicity through the newspapers is that of educating the public with 
respect to all branches of the school system. 

Patrons of the community reading frequently about worth while 
school projects come to understand their purposes and will support 
an institution which is promoting such fundamental human values. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK—AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Devices such as pupil publications, programs by the pupils, school 
exhibits at the school or in various frequented places in the commun- 
ity, open house nights in which the school program is carried on for 
parents to observe have had widespread use in California. 

Among the more important of these agencies are Public Schools 
Week, and American Education Week. During these weeks most of 
the schools offer effective means of informing the parents and the 
citizens of school purposes and procedures. Meetings in the school 
afford an opportunity of showing the work which the students are 
doing—artistic, theoretical, and practical. The teachers are present 
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and a contact on an extra-curricular basis is made that leads to under. 
standing. The schools have not begun to exhaust the possibilities of 
these education weeks, and efforts should be made to enlarge their 
scope. Careful thought should be given to the observance of Public 
Schools Week, and American Education Week to insure a correc 
interpretation of the modern educational program that will bring 
about sympathetic understanding of school problems by the members 
of the community. 


ADVISORY COUNCILS 


The establishment of advisory councils of prominent citizens has 
proved effective in a number of communities. The selection of indi- 
viduals to form such a council must be made judiciously. The prin- 
ciple of securing the backing of prominent citizens is undoubtedly 
correct but one requiring the greatest care upon the part of the 
superintendent. During recent years defense leagues were organized 
in various parts of the state. Some of these defense leagues did more 
harm than good to the cause of education through the injection of 
unbridled prejudices by unbalanced individuals. Some individuals in 
their zeal to be of assistance exceeded the bounds of good judgment. 
The problem seems to lie in being able to direct into legitimate chan- 
nels the tremendous power of all right-thinking individuals to protect 
the schools in time of stress. 

Advisory groups organized for the purpose of educating the pub- 
lic as well as themselves are a source of aid in public schools relation- 
ship, to a greater degree than so-called defense groups. Nothing will 
contribute more to successful and effective cooperation than letting 
the community know that schools are well organized and doing effec- 
tive work. Not only the administrator but the several associates of 
his staff should make it a fundamental principle that whatever work 
they may undertake in connection with outside organizations will be 
so well and so thoroughly done that it will command the respect of 
the people in the organization. Graphs, charts, and descriptive 
material as well as personal contact are important in effective pub- 
licity. It is almost platitudinous to emphasize the importance of 
ethical conduct in all public relationships. 


THE RADIO 


Education receives oral publicity every day from the teacher's 
classroom actions, social contacts, the superintendent's association 
with business men and service clubs, the principal's neighborhood 
talks, and by what children tell their parents. The radio also offers 
a splendid medium for establishing favorable, public oral relation 
ships, if programs are planned and conducted by individuals with @ 
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radio personality. Brief statements lasting a minute or two, supple- 
mented by musical selections, creative poetry, and homely philosophy 
will cause more of the invisible audience of the air to dial an educa- 
tional program than straight fifteen minute talks on educational 
questions. The radio programs of the San Diego City Schools are 
cited as an example of a well balanced arrangement. 

Current programs indicate that the radio and its powerful facil- 
ities for molding public opinion is disappearing into the whirlpool of 
commercialism while educators sit quietly by and fail to take advan- 
tage of this potential power to maintain the faith and confidence of 
the people in education. Radio time in the late afternoon costs less 
than the valuable evening time and may be used effectively by school 
systems having studio or remote control broadcast facilities. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


School faculties can be of great service in establishing better 
community relationships by belonging to lay groups and clubs in the 
community by participating in their activities and making talks 
before them. Most of our teachers are regular members of some 
civic, social, or professional club. They should offer their services as 
speakers on important educational problems in order that these var- 
ious organizations may be correctly informed and intelligently alert to 
the situations confronting public education. Parent teacher associa- 
tions are so cooperative and valuable in every progressive and con- 
structive development that no school system can realize complete 
effectiveness without the services of this organization. 

Schools have no better allies, no stauncher friends, than the 
churches; in fact, schools and churches go hand in hand in their 
objective of character building. Character building is fundamental 
in any program of growth and development. Whatever clash there 
may be between the ideals of the churches and modern life, educators 
know that the churches are constant and valuable copartners in the 
promotion of good citizenship and high idealism of children. Teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents should know the pastors of the 
various churches in their communities. Pastors and community 
leaders are interpreters of social life to their congregations. If the 
pastor knows the school program and its philosophy through first- 
hand experiences, he will be an enthusiastic and eloquent advocate. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


There is nothing that takes the place of personal contact and 
personal understanding. The slogan, every home in the community 
must be reached personally by some teacher of the school, might well be 
adopted by every school. The home and the school are inseparable. 
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The home must reach into the school and the school back into the 
home if each is to function fully. Each is dependent for full realiza. 
tion upon the other. 


THE CHILD AS AN INTERPRETER OF EDUCATION 


In California, the public schools have a million hostages to for- 
tune in the work of creating public understanding of education. The 
child reflects the quality of education the school is affording; hence, 
schools must look critically upon their educational programs as the 
first step in establishing better public relations. We have been mak- 
ing progress during the past decades but considerably more of the 
traditional chaff which constitutes our present curriculum must be 
scrapped and replaced by content drawn from the life experiences of 
the learner. The natural and social environment of the child affords 
functional material with which the curriculum can be greatly enriched. 
As the school recognizes and puts itself through the process of making 
education real and vital in the life of every child, society will come to 
recognize it as the paramount agency for developing intelligently 
dynamic citizens. The school must cease giving verbal adherence to 
one set of principles while it continues in complacent practice of pro- 
cedures based on outmoded principles. The school must continue to 
remake its teaching-materials and methods to accord with present 
social life if it is to have such an appreciable effect upon young people 
as will make society recognize and support it. 

These are positive influences through which the child reflects a 
school system into the home and the community. The educator 
must not be misled by spurious advice that these fundamental pur- 
poses for which the school is established can be neglected while 
we pursue the will-o-the-wisp of public approval by extramural 
activities. Our responsibility to maintain the finest type of school sys- 
tem possible based on a sound educational philosophy and guided by 
scientific findings is more imperative than ever before. The maintenance 
of a modernized curriculum on all levels, sound teaching procedures, 
effective materials of instruction requires constant vigilance if the 
school is to continue a dynamic force in human development. Neglect 
in the purposes for which the school exists would merit the repudiation 
of educational leadership by the public it serves. 


THE NO-FAILURE PROGRAM 


There has grown up within the school an overwhelming number 
of negative situations through which the child reflects the school 
unfavorably. Modern psychology has forced upon us a mountain of 
evidence on individual differences. Educators know the differences 
are wide, varied, and influence profoundly the ability of an individual 
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to do school work. And yet, in all too many schools, little or no 
differentiation in curriculum or instruction is provided to meet 
these differences. This is particularly true of the less well endowed 
child. As a result, approximately 10 per cent of our children accord- 
ing to a recent study are branded failures and required to repeat the 
work, although this process of repeating has been proved of no value 
or positively detrimental in 80 per cent of the cases. What will be 
the attitude of the parents of the 10 per cent who fail? Is it the child's 
failure or the school’s failure? What would be the attitude of the 
public toward a commodity—automobiles, shall we say—if the manu- 
facturer said, “We are pretty good, we succeed with 90 per cent of 
our product, only fail with 10 per cent?” Not much public confidence 
would grow out of that kind of record. You say, “But the automobile 
manufacturer knows his materials." True, and it is time that the 
school knew its materials and adjusted the school program to make 
effective and successful use of them. 

No, the automobile manufacturer says, ““When better automo- 
biles are made, our company will make them.” It is time for the 
schools to catch the psychology of business and say to the public: 
“When better education is known, the public schools will provide it, 
as it is now providing the best type known to meet the varying needs 
of children."’ It is time for the schools to go on a no-failure program. 
It is time to relegate to the discard a program that not only deadens, 
disillusions, and defeats the child but admits to the public that the 
adults engaged in the work of education fail with 10 per cent of their 
product. No change could be initiated in our school which would 
reflect more immediately in an improved public attitude than a real 
adaptation of the educational program to the needs and interests of 
every child. Modern education demands a no-failure program for 
the child; a no-failure program for the school, out of which will grow 
arestored and revitalized confidence on the part of the public that the 
school can succeed in the social purposes for which it is established. 


REPORTING TO PARENTS 


Close kin to this educational procedure so fruitful of misunder- 
standing and antagonism between home and school is that other pro- 
cedure by which children, are coerced, personality maladjustments 
are produced, and opposition to the school is created, the time-honored 
but not divinely inspired report card. Educators must devise some 
better means of home and school relationship. There isn't a teacher 
who makes out one of the traditional report cards who doesn't know 
itis a farce. Not a single report tells a true story in terms of all the 
factors. Mary has poor marks. What does the report card convey 


of the extenuating circumstances of poor inheritance, a faulty home 
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environment, physical deficiency, an ill-suited curriculum, or clumsy, 
ineffective teaching? Bob has good marks. But his report card does 
not tell the story of a child well-born, living in a home of comfort, 
with every influence conducive to wholesome development surround- 
ing him. 

Here and there a school system is escaping from the burden of 
the report card—substituting personal conferences with parents, infor- 
mal notes and home visits. Whenever such techniques can be sub- 
stituted, the school comes close to the vital problems of the commun- 
ity. Greater understanding on the part of Mary's mother for the 
school and a more sympathetic attitude on the part of Mary's teacher 
for the child's problem develops. Are schools to persist in jeopard- 
izing public relationships by the perpetuation of a futile bit of machin- 
ery conducive to antagonism, misunderstanding, even hostility 
toward them? Leading school systems are now putting themselves 
through the necessary transitional process to abolish report cards, 
To the parent, the report card not only tells that Mary did not learn 
arithmetic, but it tells that the school did not teach Mary arithmetic. 
It tells of the school’s failure as much as the child's failure. That 
home cannot be expected to constitute a very enthusiastic support or 
a militant defense for the institution which failed to do the job for 
the child from that home. 

The happy child is the best interpreter of our schools to the 
community. Test the enthusiasm of the children in a school system 
and it will probably be a fairly reliable index of the attitude of the 
public toward that particular school. 

The child will be, in the final analysis, the best agency for educa- 
tional interpretation if and when education preserves for him his 
inalienable right to happiness—when the school sends the child home 
happy, never discouraged, never defeated! And the child can become 
an emissary into the home to carry the truth about education—the 
indispensable agency for the perpetuation of the democratic ideals. 
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FATHERS’ COUNCILS' 


RAYMOND E. Po tticn, President, Los Angeles Elementary Principals’ 
Club; Chairman, Fathers’ Councils, 10th District, State Congress of | 
Parents and Teachers 


Educators the country over are agreed that our public schools 
are in jeopardy. There can be no question about the fact that the 
cost of our American plan of education in relation to objectives and 
accomplishments is being seriously questioned. However, on inves- 
tigation we usually find this questioning to be based solely upon a 
dollars-and-cents consideration, with but little, if any, real thought 
given to the true values of education. As a whole those most active 
in their endeavor to readjust curricula and reduce salaries as a means 
of lowering taxation are in no manner concerned with the present or 
future welfare of our youth or nation. They are concerned wholly 
and solely with their own selfish, present day selves. To call them 
public enemies is not an exaggeration. 

Calling names will avail us nothing. These enemies to our coun- 
trys best interests, though comparatively small in number, are 
powerful through their control of wealth. Any attempt to change 
their views would be futile and a great waste of time. But this small 
group of wealthy individuals with the whip of gold grasped by them 
during the depression, has been successful in driving the mass mind 
into a critical attitude in regard to education. The simple question, 
“Why don’t you convert your public school education into bread and 
butter for your family?” if correctly put to a man with hungry 
children and no prospects of work, cannot help but have its effect. 
No, we have little hope of ever changing the views of the leaders of 
this anti-public school group. However, we have every hope in the 
world of reconverting the hundreds of thousands whose views were 
warped through clever propaganda injected into them during the 
period of illness brought on by depression. 

The most certain means of reselling public education to the 
people of this country is to acquaint these misinformed, confused, 
questioning persons with true facts regarding education. This resale 
cannot be made through mere words; a high type of performance 
must be demonstrated. 

This is not news. You people—educational leaders—are fully 
aware of the situation. If you are not familiar with conditions you 


1 Address given at Southern California Conference of Elementary School Principals and District 
Superintendents, Los Angeles, October 28, 1933. 
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have not the right to be called educator, let alone leader. Not only 
are you fully aware of the crisis faced by education but you, like 
thousands of loyal Americans the nation over, are doing all in your 
power to avert the crisis. I wonder, however, if you, in your eager- 
ness to get results may not be overlooking one of the most certain, 
most powerful mediums for bringing about a true understanding and 
a close cooperation between the public and its schools. This great 
force lies at your very doorstep. Are you using it to the greatest 
degree possible? I refer to the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers the P. T. A. 

The Parent Teacher Association was originated and exists for the 
sole purpose of cooperating with our schools in behalf of child welfare. 
You know the battle waged at Sacramento last winter between the 
forces described earlier in this talk and forces aligned with education. 
Where would education be today had not the P. T. A. fought so 
valiantly beside us every inch of the way? Yes, I appreciate that 
many other interests besides the P. T. A. lined themselves on the side 
of the people and did much to help us on to victory. I have nothing 
but praise and appreciation for everyone of them. Nevertheless, | 
still say that without the support of the some 150,000 members of 
the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, the educational 
structure of this state would not have come through the fray so 
slightly scarred and damaged. 


Are we, elementary principals, doing all in our power to help the 
P. T. A. to help our schools? Assuming that we have the foresight 
and the good sense to give every possible aid and comfort to those 
people who have proved themselves one hundred per cent friendly to 
the cause of education and democracy, let us consider a phase of the 
P. T. A. program that is somewhat different from the usual. 


One of the weakest points in the Parent Teacher Association set- 
up is its lack of men members. The percentage of men in the organ- 
ization has always been small in comparison to the percentage of 
women. Because of this condition the P. T. A. has been generally 
looked upon as a woman's organization; at best a mother-teacher 
organization. In reality the P. T. A. should be a parent-teacher organ- 
ization and not a mother-teacher organization. 


At this point it should be made perfectly clear that we all have 
nothing but the highest regard and appreciation for the excellent 
accomplishments of those fine women who have made up the member- 
ship of the Parent Teacher Association during the past thirty odd 
years. Asa matter of fact the people of the United States are deeply 
indebted to them for all they have done in behalf of the child and free 
public education. In no way do we belittle their great work; just 
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the contrary. Nevertheless, we are convinced that the great work of 
the Parent Teacher Association is accomplishing at this time and the 
great work planned for the future will be even greater when fathers 
realize that they too are parents and that as parents they, with the 
teachers and mothers, must throw themselves wholeheartedly into the 
Parent Teacher Association for the greater benefit of humanity, edu- 
cation, and country. 

Why, you ask, have we become so alarmed about the fact that 
but few men participate in the activities of the P. T. A.? Men have 
never taken an active part in the work of this organization; still, 
both it and education have progressed quite satisfactorily over the 
past fifty years. There are many answers to this question. How- 
ever, I think one plain straight-from-the-shoulder statement will 
suffice for the present. We, who were busy during the last legislative 
session, bending every effort to save the schools from ruin, became 
suddenly aware that men generally knew practically nothing about 
our public schools. Women seemed to have a better understanding 
and appreciation of what the public school teachers of California were 
hoping to accomplish for their children. Our desperate, last minute 
efforts to arouse men and men’s organizations to the danger confront- 
ing our public schools were almost hopeless. Men did not understand; 
they were not school minded and any systematic endeavor to develop 
a background forced a delay and consequently added strength to our 
enemies. Men as a whole, however, did have certain facts and much 
misinformation about high taxation. Certain interests saw to this. 
On the other hand, the women—especially P. T. A. women—had a 
better understanding of our schools and realized without the need of 
a “build-up” that the child’s education could not be curtailed in the 
name of economy. Had the fathers of this state been as well posted 
on their schools as were the mothers, I question that the “interests” 
would have even had the temerity to present such a legislative pro- 
gram as was presented in January, 1933, let alone determine to put 
it over. 

In think I need not point out that the reason for this difference 
in the understanding of our public schools between fathers and 
mothers is because of membership and non-membership in the P. T. A. 

The next question is what are we going to do about it? Simply 
this: bring fathers into the P. T. A. How? Through Fathers’ Coun- 
cils. From experience I know it can be done. It requires certain 
adjustments in the traditional P. T. A. set-up. More evening meet- 
ings are necessary, fathers must be elected to office and appointed to 
committees, fathers must be given duties to perform and they must 
be made to feel that they have something definite to give to the 
organization. 
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Remember, Fathers’ Councils are not an end in themselves, 
They are merely a means of bringing dads into the field of education 
through the P. T. A. 

At this time no attempt will be made to explain the machinery 
of the P. T. A. Fathers’ Councils. This may be secured from any 
local president; if not, from the district president. Anyone otherwise 
unable to secure definite instructions and information on how to 
organize and operate Fathers’ Councils may secure it by writing the 
Fathers’ Council Chairman of the 10th District, Los Angeles. 

Just a few points in answer to these questions that have both 
local and state-wide application are: 


1. Fathers’ Councils have two distinct values: 
a. To the father 


1. Exemplary influence on his own children 

2. Opportunity to learn about school, teachers, methods, 
etc., at first hand 

3. Feeling of pride in service 


b. To P. T. A. (indirectly to education) 
1. Add further power and prestige to already great organ- 
zation 
2. Bring to the school the lay citizen's point of view 
3. Able to attack and solve certain problems requiring men 
4. Well informed body of laymen and laywomen ready to 
step out in defense of education whenever required 


To summarize: 

The public schools no longer hold the high place in the mind of 
the people that they once held. 

The only means to change this attitude of mind is to give the 
people true facts regarding our public schools. 

The Parent Teacher Association, a going organization, committed 
to free public education, offers the most direct means of correctly 
informing the public regarding their schools. 

The Parent Teacher Association, though a great and powerful 
organization of teachers and mothers, should have many times its 
present membership of men as a means of gaining the father as well 
as the mother in support of education. 

With the end in view of making all of our people—men as well 
as women—public school minded, every elementary school principal 
should: 


1. Support the P. T. A. 
2. Organize a P. T. A. Fathers’ Council in his school. 
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In closing, my firends, let me say that our public schools are 
giving back to the people of California many times their monetary 
investment. We have no apologies. But, in order that our men as 
well as our women may know the real truth, and no one will ever 
again dare attempt to put through a legislative program similar to 
that proposed in January, 1933, see that the fathers of your district 
become members of your P. T. A. The Fathers’ Council plan offers 
the best opportunity for accomplishing this. 








GROUP TEACHERS’ MEETINGS’ 
Marlon H. Dunsar, Madison School, San Francisco 


The critical situation confronting education in our country today 
demands that educators take stock of themselves. They must face 
realities fearlessly and impersonally. There has been built up in the 
mind of the general public the idea that the person with the higher 
education can get the better job. This idea was firmly entrenched 
until the depression exposed its fallacy. It is common knowledge 
that there are today many experts without positions. In the enthv- 
siasm for the expansion of education, have not the people been led 
to believe that quantity of education is more important than kind of 
education? It is the problem of educators to correct and replace the 
erroneous idea with an understanding of the real purpose of educa- 
tion, namely, the development of each child to the best of his capa- 
city—socially, emotionally, mentally, and physically—in order that 
he may take his rightful place in society. Education is more than 
preparing oneself for a chosen vocation. It is living fully and richly. 

Personal competition in the business world today has undoubtedly 
been stimulated to a considerable degree by the spirit of personal, 
class, and school competition, so prevalent in the education of the 
past. Is it a mark on a report card, or a banner for the best atten- 
dance, or a name on an honor roll exhibited publicly, or a football 
trophy, or a class thrift banner, or a star on a chart for which schools 
really want children to work? Some would answer that question by 
saying that human nature must be satisfied with a material reward 
or public recognition. If this is true, should not schools at least try 
to raise the ideals and the level of human nature to more worthy 
purposes in life? The good of the social group must receive first con- 
sideration in any new social order worthy of the name. 

Do educators honestly believe that the administrator, the super- 
visor, and the teacher, the courses of study, and the physical set-up 
of the school exist solely for the purpose of bettering the learning of 
the child? Or, as a part of the competitive world, have these people 
been busy building little monuments for themselves? Whether they 
be monuments in the mind for self justification or whether they be 
physical monuments, they serve the same selfish purposes. It seems 
to have taken nothing short of an international crisis to turn our minds 
from personal competition toward cooperation and a social system of 
values. 





1 Address given at Northern California Conference of Elemen School Princi d Distri 
Superintendents, Berkeley, November 4, 1933. : wz a oe 
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Are educators, capitalizing in a sane, open-minded way on the 
best scientific evidence and research that experts have given us? Or, 
is there painful elaboration on their part, through long years, of some 
intellectual result which they should have acquired in ten hours in 
the course of the routine work of keeping up with what has been done 
in the field? 

The modern trend of education is toward integration. Not only 
integration of subject matter, but, also, integration of the personality 
of the child. The one is dependent upon the other. How, then, can 
extra curriculum activities, ability groupings in subjects in different 
classrooms and under different teachers be justified? Does this not 
tend in the other direction, namely, departmentalization? Does it 
not tend toward subject matter and skills as ends in themselves rather 
than means to ends? 

With the so-called educational economies, or what has been 
better termed, curtailed expenditures, threatening the public school 
systems, classes are being enlarged. Yet an understanding person 
knows that a conscientious teacher can not adequately care for the 
desirable growth and development of each child in her group and care 
for her own physical and mental well-being with a group larger than 
thirty children. To this, also, should be applied the principle, the 
younger the child, the smaller the group to which he must adjust. 
Are schools to have mass education or are we, as Dr. Kilpatrick states, 
“to call out the best learning conditions and best fit them so that each 
pupil may work to the limit of his powers and resources—work to the 
best of his ability and accept responsibility?” 

Some of these educational conflicts evidenced by educators and 
others equally significant may be stated, briefly, as follows! 

1. Vocational versus general education. 

2. Compulsory education versus education based upon interest. 

3. Personal competition versus cooperation and a social system 

of values. 

4. Scientific evidence versus belief and personal experience. 
Departmentalization versus integration. 

6. Education for the integration of personality versus education 
permitting dualism of personality. 

. Subject matter as an end in itself versus subject matter as a 
means to an end. 

8. Mass education versus individual and social development. 

These conflicts between philosophy and practice must be met 
squarely by educators before they can assume the leadership which 
is their responsibility. The schools can not build a new social order 
so long as these conflicts exist. 
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1 Miss Dunbar has p red a more complete statement in mimeographed form relative to common 
conflicts in educational phi losophy and practice which will be sent from the State Department of Edu- 
Cation upon request—Editor. 
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The teacher in the public schools today is in the midst of a veri- 
table whirlpool. Unless a strong, consistent, logical policy of edu- 
cation is reflected from the superintendent, through his assistants, 
through the teacher to the child, the teacher is caught between these 
conflicts and inconsistencies. For, it is she who has the direct respon- 
sibility of putting theory into practice. It is she who is held respon- 
sible for the learning situation of the child. Her job is to interpret 
and to integrate the courses of study. With all of these conflicts 
and inconsistencies confronting her, along with numerous subject 
matter courses of study written from varying points of view, and 
heavy subject matter requirements, school routine duties, and profes- 
sional courses for self-improvement, the teacher is not only expected 
to be sound physically and mentally, but is expected to maintain a 
healthy physical and mental environment for the children. Can this 
be accomplished under these conditions? The so-called activity pro- 
gram or modern program, for example, in some of our public school 
systems has been the result of adding to the courses of study already 
in existence rather than a means of carrying out the program already 
established. What is the result upon the professional, open-minded, 
progressive, honest person who is working under such conditions? 
Either she becomes hardened, chooses the line of least resistance, and 
goes her way “putting over” (and that term is used advisedly) the 
work that will bring the best results, regardless of the learning pro- 
cess, in order to “get by."’ Or, she becomes a frustrated, neurotic 
being not fit to be with children. A few will find the middle road— 
that of helping to analyze and correct the situation. Even this middle 
road may be closed unless the school organization is a professional 
one and not one dominated by selfish interests. 

Administrators and supervisors must have more faith in the intel- 
ligence of the teacher, for good teaching is a fine art of the highest 
type. The elementary school curriculum must be based upon a 
philosophy which is progressive, humane, consistent, and logical. 
Teachers must be freed from these devastating conflicts and encour- 
aged to use their originality, talents, and enthusiasms. 

How can group teachers’ meetings help to eliminate these con- 
flicts and be of real help to the classroom teacher? The following 
types of group meetings are offered as suggestions in meeting this 
problem: 


Discussion or Study 


What better purpose could we have for a teachers’ meeting than 
to invite teachers together to share and discuss their own problems 
frankly and honestly in the light of the course of study? With as 
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much teacher participation as possible, expert guidance by the prin- 
cipal or supervisor, and well selected reference reading, much can be 
accomplished. This is one of the most important types of building 
meeting and should take the form of discussions and study groups. 
The meeting should probably not consume more than an hour every 
two weeks, and the size and make-up of the group would depend on 
the problems to be discussed. There are times for separate grade 
meetings, such as kindergarten-primary or intermediate, depending 
upon the needs of the school. 

School routine, general directions, announcements, etc. can easily 
be cared for by means of a bulletin board thus conserving energy for 
the more important problem. 


Demonstration 


Demonstration lessons within the school where each teacher 
chooses the thing she likes best to teach for her fellow teachers, has 
proved to be one of the most valuable and successful types of teachers’ 
meeting. The demonstration lesson is followed by a group teachers’ 
meeting. The lesson is discussed frankly, the good points summarized, 
questions asked, and suggestions made. 


The usual procedure follows: 
THE REASON FOR THE DEMONSTRATION 


1. A request by a teacher for a particular kind of demonstration 
for which the need was felt, or a need, as the principal saw it, 
for: 

a. Introducing a new course of study such as the new state 
course in arithmetic. 

b. Stimulating new enthusiasms for such activities as the indi- 
vidual work period, painting, music, reading, etc. 


PLANNING FOR THE DEMONSTRATION 


1. Selection of the teacher for the demonstration. 

2. A conference with the teacher who is to give the demonstra- 
tion to state the need, to obtain her consent, and to discuss 
and plan the procedures. 

3. A planning of the schedule as to purpose, time, and place. 


THE DEMONSTRATION MEETING 


1. General meeting of the teachers, the principal stating the pur- 
pose of the meeting and pertinent general information con- 
cerning the pupils, or the situation relative to the demon- 
tration. 
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2. The distribution of mimeographed material to guide teachers 
in the observation of the demonstration. 

3. Demonstration lesson given in regular classroom. 

4. A discussion in the classroom with the demonstration teacher 
as leader following the lesson. 

5. A general discussion led by the principal on the underlying 
principles and techniques demonstrated. 


Conference 


Another building meeting of value is that of conference with the 
supervisor. Here classroom problems, course of study, school prob- 
lems, and the general point of view are discussed openly and frankly. 
Purposes of these meetings depend upon the needs of the group. 
They vary from allaying the fears of the teachers from rumors in 
the department concerning the method of teaching any one subject 
to a discussion of point of view and basic principles. The following 
procedure might be suggestive for such a meeting: 


1. A request from the principal to the supervisor for a conference 

on a specific problem or problems. 

2. A visit to the school by the supervisor to observe the classroom 

situation and to discuss the problem with the principal. 

3. An informal meeting with the teacher immediately upon the 

closing of school. 

4. A statement of the problem in the light of the needs of the 
particular situation and an open discussion by the entire 
group. 

. Summary and suggested reading relative to the problem. 

. A question box containing unsigned questions concerning any 
phase of the work. 

. Suggested reading on the questions submitted. 

. A follow-up visit of the supervisor with additional meetings 
if necessary. 


own 
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There are many values in this type of meeting. The teacher, 
principal, and supervisor meet on a common problem. It affords an 
opportunity for all to become better acquainted, to share points of 
view, to discuss problems in the light of the needs of a particular 
classroom or a particular school. It affords the supervisor an oppor- 
tunity to know the individual needs of the school, to know the general 
needs of the department, and to see the actual working out of the 
courses of study under various conditions. The supervisor measures 
her success by the evidences of teacher and principal growth and 
development relative to basic educational principles which have been 
her constant concern. 
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Exhibits 


In addition to these meetings it is frequently helpful to hold 
exhibits of children’s work. This may be arranged in the school audi- 
torium. The work may be exhibited for a week so that teachers may 
examine it at their leisure and convenience. These exhibits should 
include painting, the set-up of a complete unit of work, large picture 
maps made by the children in relation to their units of work. Exhi- 
bits, however, too often show the product and not the effect upon 
the learning situation. They should not be allowed to deteriorate 
into “show work"’ which leads to competition between teachers and 
between schools. 

The successful school program depends upon close cooperation 
between teachers, supervisors, and administrators in eliminating con- 
flicts in education. The superintendent, supervisor, and principal 
must establish and maintain right relationships and have faith in the 
integrity, conscientiousness, ability, and talent of the classroom 
teacher. 








PROBLEMS OF CLASSIFICATION AND 
PROMOTION’ 


R. W. KreETSINGER, Principal, Burbank and 
Sherman Schools, Oakland 


HOMOGENEOUS VERSUS HETEROGENEOUS GROUPING 


The question of grouping pupils has been debated often and with 
much heat since about 1920. A recent selected bibliography totals 
210 articles and books on the subject of grouping, and all but three 
of these have appeared since 1919.? 

Though the majority of cities over 10,000 in population have 
some type of homogeneous grouping, the opponents have increased in 
numbers and power in the last few years. The question is still very 
much alive. As one author states, ““The thinking concerning homo- 
geneous grouping has reached the fork of the road in the fog at 
midnight."** 

For the purposes of this discussion homogeneous grouping will be 
taken to mean the grouping of those pupils who are expected to have 
somewhat equal ability to do the work of the school. 

The bases for grouping are many. A national survey shows six- 
teen bases of grouping, alone or in combinations. Of 289 schools 
studied no two are proceeding along just the same lines. Chrono- 
logical age, mental age, and intelligence quotients in combination with 
achievement, are a few of the common bases of determining homo- 
geneous groups. 

The opponents of homogeneous grouping have arrived at empha- 
tic opinions which are diametrically opposed to the findings reported 
by the advocates of this type of grouping. The following quotations 
will illustrate: Duff states, “By and large homogeneous grouping has 
done more harm than good, however charitably it is appraised.”’4 

Otis states, “The testimony of those who have tried ability group- 
ing conscientiously and persistently is overwhelming to the effect that 
pupils grouped according to ability are much easier to teach, much 
happier in their work, and accomplish much more than pupils not so 
grouped.”’5 

The major arguments for homogeneous groupings may be listed 
as follows: 

First ; if pupils of somewhat the same ability are grouped together, 

1 Address given at Northern California Conference of Elementary School Principals and District 
Superintendents, Berkeley, November 4. 1933. 
Ray 0. Billett. “The Grouping Idea,” School Life, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, November, 1932, pp. 43-44. 
a. C. Duff. “Sheep and the Goats,” School Executives Magazine, Vol. 52, No. 9, May, 1933, pp. 
* Arthur S. Otis. “Ability Grouping,” School and Society, Vol. 36, No. 917, July 23, 1932, pp. 116- 
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instruction is improved. The teacher will be less harassed by the 
wide range of individual differences among the pupils. 

Miller and Otto, in a study of experimental studies in homogen- 
eous grouping in 1930, gave a reply to this argument in the following 
statement: “If one were to make a final summary statement about 
the studies represented, one would have to say that, so far as achieve- 
ment is concerned, there is no clear-cut evidence that homogeneous 
grouping is either advantageous or disadvantageous.""! 

Second; it permits adaptation of curricula to different levels of 
ability. The bright, with enriched program, will develop no habit of 
laziness or attitudes of boredom. The dull will be happier with less 
severe standards of accomplishment which they can attain with a 
feeling of joy and satisfaction. This will reduce failure. 

Third; the pupil will be happier and have a more satisfactory 
attitude. 

In relation to this more wholesome attitude Symonds? points out 
that in all studies of effects of homogeneous grouping, the one fact 
consistently appears that homogeneous grouping results in fewer dis- 
ciplinary problems. Maaller*, also found that a maximum of coopera- 
tion is obtained when a group is of the highest homogeneity. He 
believes that the sectioning of classrooms on the basis of intelligence 
and other factors would augment the cultivation of cooperativeness. 

Fourth; it is natural. Since school is life, pupils there should be 
exposed to life situations. In life people remain in somewhat homo- 
geneous groups. Successful competition is more nearly possible 
within a certain ability level, than between various ability levels. 

McGaughy, who is one of the most emphatic opponents of homo- 
geneous grouping, makes this interesting statement opposing this 
argument: ‘We challenge anyone to point out in real life, outside of 
our penal institutions, anything remotely approaching homogeneous 
grouping.’’4 

Arguments against homogeneous grouping are equally numerous 
and forceful: 

First; it fails to respect the “whole” child. This argument is of 
real weight. The modern philosophy of education stresses more and 
more the fact that the child is an integrated whole. Homogeneous 
groupings are made upon the basis of small phases of the pupil's 
academic abilities only, leaving out of account his attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and socializing attributes. The system is reactionary in that 





S. Miller and H. J. Otto. one of Experimental Studies in Homogeneous Grouping,” 

Seismnat of a Research, Vol. XX1, No. 2, February, 1930, . 95-102. 
? Percival M. Symonds. "Homogeneous Grouping,” eachers ge Record, Vol. XXXII, No. 6, 
March, 1931, “S01. 517. 
B. Maller. Cooperation and Com en. An Experimental Study in Motivation, New York: 

Teachmret Coll e, Columbia University, 1929 

4J.R.McGaughy. Proceedings of 70th Annual Meeting, Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, Vol. 70, 1932, pp. 139-141. 
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it aids in the perpetuation of the traditional stress upon academic 
subject mastery and this may not be the real value of education after 
all. 

Duff paints vividly the new philosophy in these words, ‘Being 
educated is not being like a stodgy freighter stowed to the gunwales 
with a cargo of facts. It is sailing on uncharted seas as a freebooter's 
galleon roves in search of gold.”"! 

Second; it has undesirable social and psychological effects upon 
both dull and bright pupils. The slow pupils may develop serious 
inferiority complexes that will have disastrous effects from the stand- 
point of mental happiness and proper integration of these individuals. 

Alice Keliher, who has: written one of the best of the critical 
studies on homogeneous grouping, states, “Probably more harmful 
attitudes are built in a segregated situation since the situation is not 
lifelike and the attitudes are based on self-estimations that are them- 
selves based on inadequate and scholastically skewed emphasis." 

Third; abilities are so highly specific that homogeneous groups 
are, in reality, impossible. Recent research studies have proved very 
definitely that the abilities of each pupil are highly specialized. 

Burr® found that when pupils were grouped together on the basis 
of reading so that there was no overlapping in respect to ability in 
that subject, as measured by tests, there was much overlapping in 
respect to other subjects. 

It has been shown that there is much overlapping in respect to 
various phases of the same subject as, for example, reasoning and 
computation in arithmetic. Groups relatively homogeneous in terms 
of average educational age are relatively heterogeneous with respect 
to achievement in any particular subject. 

Symonds‘ found that when a child takes five subjects, the chances 
are even that he will show as much as 4.1 years between some two 
of his subjects and that abilities not strictly academic show even 
wider divergences. 

Hull® found the range of trait differences within the individual 
to be over 80 per cent as great as that within a normal group. 

The modern educator must find a middle ground between these 
widely diverging opinions relative to homogeneous grouping. The 
following suggested organization has proved successful in one school 
system: 





C. Duff. op. cit., p. 292 
5 hs Keliher. — Critical rudy of Homogeneous Grouping, in Terms of Individual Variations and 
the Toachin Problem. New York: Teachers College, Columbia riversity 1931. 
MY Burr. A Study of Hemnaentene Groupi in Terms of I Individual Variations and the Teaching 
Protlave New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930 
‘ *--¢ M. SOlsI7 “Homogeneous Grouping,” Teachers College Record, Vol. XXXII, No. 6 
‘CL Full, “Variability in Amount of Different Traits Possessed by the Individual,"’ Journal o 
Sionionat Psychology, Vol. 18, 1927, pp. 97-104. 
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Class groups are made heterogeneous in all but the subjects of 
reading and arithmetic. Each of these two subjects is taught at a 
common hour throughout the school. In these subjects pupils are 
grouped on the achievement basis, determined by achievement tests 
and teacher's judgment. Where possible, remedial classes are estab- 
lished by relieving some teacher from a portion of her teaching time. 
In each class in arithmetic and reading there are sections based upon 
particular needs of pupils in the class, which, in itself, is fairly homo- 
geneous in regard to general ability in the subject. 

Where possible, atypical pupils of 75 I. Q. or under are grouped 
in a small special class. Special classes for the gifted in art, music, 
and dramatics are held. This gives the child gifted in these subjects 
an opportunity for extra work in his favorite subject. In these classes 
the slow child and the fast child work together, each gaining in con- 
fidence through successful achievement. 

In the regular class organization the groupings are highly flexible 
and are suited to the varying specific purposes in view from time to 
time. In the appreciation and socializing subjects the slow child can 
take much from the brighter pupils and give something in return. 
Attitudes and ideals are of vital importance and these can be learned 
in any group. 

There are several requirements for this type of organization. 
The teachers and principal must have a modern philosophy of edu- 
cation. They must believe that ideals, attitudes, and appreciations 
are of equal or greater value than facts and skills. Social values must 
be given a high place among the objectives of education. The facts 
of great individual differences must be understood and applied in the 
classroom. 

The organization must be such that the reading and arithmetic 
classes may be flexible. Pupils must be able to move easily from one 
class level to another. The very flexibility of these groups is an 
incentive for pupils to work to capacity. 

It is said that in such groups the pupil with high capacity, but 
because of lazy habits or other cause is below standard in achievement, 
will always remain at a lower level in arithmetic and reading than he 
should. This need not be the case. This is one of the great problems 
of teaching—the problem of stimulating all pupils to their highest 
endeavor. 

The organization within the regular heterogeneous class must be 
very flexible. In social studies, for example, groups will be formed 
one day for the attainment of some particular objective; entirely 
different groups may be formed at another time when other pur- 
poses are to be attained. 
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The size of classes should be held to a maximum of forty pupils. 
Materials and books should be interesting and varied to satisfy the 
range of the differences found in the heterogeneous classes. 

In this plan the value of teaching in homogeneous groups in two 
of the fundamental skill subjects is taken into account. The pupil's 
“whole” self is considered in that slow and fast pupils are classed 
together in appreciation and socializing subjects, giving free play to 
varying personalities. The danger of stigmatizing any one group 
with the resulting maladjustments is eliminated. Children’s abilities 
are very specific and the fact that real homogeneous groups cannot be 
made except in certain skill subjects is accepted in such a plan of 
organization. This plan as outlined here can be applied in compara- 
tively small schools as well as in the large city systems. 


Policies of Promotion 


. The second phase of this problem is that of promotional policies. 
Which one is best? Like the questions of homogeneous grouping, 
one finds a great conflict of opinion in policies of promotion in the 
United States. Ina recent study 17 bases of promotion were reported. 
These applied singly, and in combination, formed 122 different organ- 
izations. 

Though there is no unanimity of practice in promotional schemes, 
the philosophy of educators in general concerning failure and retard- 
ation is changing in one common direction. The old view was that 
failure was always the child's fault and that the school organization 
could do no wrong. The new view is that much, or most, of the failure 
today is due to courses of study, teaching procedures, and inadequate 
administrative practices. Failure of pupils today, if of any sizeable 
percentage, is being considered much more a failure of educational 
progress on the part of the school than failure on the part of the 
individual pupil. 

The Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence sets 
up a working principle in the following statement: “A school system 
should be organized and administered so as to provide for the smooth, 
continuous, and natural progress of every pupil.”*! 

What plan of promotion fits this philosophy best? Some of the 
commonly used bases of grading and promotion are as follows: 
(1) Achievement grading, a grade level of attainment in which a 
certain standard must be reached; (2) mental ability grading, intel- 
lectual ability is the major factor; (3) a combination of achievement 
and mental ability; (4) chronological age grading, a plan in which 
pupils are automatically promoted on the basis of chronological age. 


1 Five Unifying Factors in American Education. Ninth be: of the Department of Superinten- 
dence. Washington: National Education Association, 1931 |p. 
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This automatic promotion of pupils by chronological age regardless 
of achievement, is the so-called no-failure program. The trend is 
toward this plan in education. There may be some few extenuating 
circumstances when failure could benefit a pupil. These are rare and 
failure to promote on the basis of such circumstances should have 
careful consideration. 

A consideration of some of the common causes of failure will 
reveal how unwise and unjust they are in the light of our oft repeated 
assertion that the schools exist for the welfare of children. 

Pugsley, in a recent research study, found that failure in ele- 
mentary grades varies from 20 per cent in the first grade to 4 per cent 
in the eighth. He found 99 per cent of all first grade failures are 
failures in reading. This is no doubt a true picture of the non-promo- 
tion situation in most school systems. A questionnaire? sent to 536 
superintendents showed that 277 of them used reading as a basis of 
promotion from grade one to two and 165 used educational achieve- 
ment for the basis. In the first grade these two would amount to 
the same basis. Some superintendents said the right attitude toward 
reading determined promotion. Others stated that an average of 75 
per cent must be made on achievement tests, examinations, and daily 
marks if promotion is to be assured. 

These facts seem rather astounding when we consider the most 
up-to-date findings of psychologists and educational scientists relative 
to the relation of reading readiness and mentality. None have been 
found who have not claimed that a child must have a mental age of 
at least six years to make a success in beginning reading quite cer- 
tain. Many now tell us that the mental age should be six years and 
six months. 

In many places children come into the first grade as young as 
five years, nine months. The majority are about six. If those below 
six or just at six have normal mental ability the teacher has no assur- 
ance that the child has reading readiness. Yet, if these children do 
not measure up to a set grade standard the school marks them as 
failures! 

Teaching procedures and a classroom organization must be 
adapted to the educational needs of widely differing abilities if all 
children are to experience success in some form. 

Another interesting finding in Pugsley’s study* revealed that 
arithmetic accounted for 85.3 per cent of the failures in the fourth 
grade, and long division accounted for most of these. This seems 
particularly unjust when it is generally agreed that long division is 





Papier. “Di pe at Sateting on Fntiny SR Pe American School Board 

Doak vot 86, March, 1933, p. 18-20. 

2 Five Unifying Factors po merican Education. Ninth — of the Department of Superinten- 
Washington: National Education Association, 1931, p. 4 


*C. A. Pugsley. op. cit. 
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best located in the fifth and sixth grades. Long, involved problems 
in long division have little or no usefulness in adult activities. 

Failure is frequently caused by the lack of proper organization 
within the school. Mass instruction must be supplemented by diag- 
nostic and remedial work if the failing pupils are to be helped properly. 
The evidence points to the fact that most of our failures can be 
ascribed to unintelligent practices in school administration. No one 
standard of promotion can apply indiscriminately to all children and 
where this pfactice is followed the percentage of failure is high. 

But why should schools keep failure to the zero point? 

First; failure is depressing. It may build serious maladjustments 
within the failing pupil. He becomes over-age, discouraged, and 
develops an unwholesome attitude toward life. 

Second; failures do not accomplish the thing they are intended 
to accomplish; that is, standard achievement from those who have 
been retained in a grade. 

Third; if the retardation of pupils because of failure to reach 
set standards is carried on consistently, many pupils will be so old 
that they will have reached the age limit for compulsory education 
before they have had the opportunity to gain the experiences of the 
varied and enriched junior and senior high school program, which is 
every child's right. 

In considering the no-failure program there are several essential 
requirements. In the first place teachers and principals must have a 
progressive philosophy of education. There must be less stress on 
rigid mastery of facts and more on the appreciation, attitude, and [ 
socializing phases of education. Teachers and principals must have a 
broad knowledge of the psychology of individual differences and sym- 
pathetically apply them in school life. Holding pupils to rigid 
standatds of achievement in subject matter must be forgotten. 
Teachers must begin with the needs of the pupil regardless of grade 
standards. For example, teachers in the third and fourth grades 
must be familiar with the techniques of primary reading. Pupils 
will reach these middle grades needing instruction in the mechanics 
of reading. This can be handled effectively only if the teachers 
appreciate the problem and know the methods of solving it. To force 
a pupil to read material much too difficult for his ability to compre- f 
hend is a waste of time and effort. 

Materials in all subjects must be varied to fit the different levels 
of ability. For example, the material provided for the social studies 
must be suitable for the great variation in reading ability, interest, 
and intelligence of the group. 

The school organization must be flexible. Remedial classes if 
the skill subjects must be provided as needed. Grouping within the 
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class must not be static; it may vary from day to day and from week 
to week. 

Administrators may find that case studies of individual pupils 
must be made. Some problem cases are ever present. Trying to 
find the cause of poor attitude and thus poor work is an essential 
duty of the school. 

Finally, the best of teaching techniques by the understanding 
and vital teacher will be necessary to insure maximum effort by all 
pupils. 

The no-failure program is a goal toward which progressive 
schools are moving. The requirements which have been listed are 
not too difficult to be attained if educators truly believe in the child-- 
centered school. 


ANNUAL VERSUS SEMIANNUAL PROMOTIONS 


Like all questions of classification and promotion, this problem 
of annual versus semiannual promotion has caused much discussion. 
The Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence' gives results 
of a study of the status of promotion periods. In cities under 10,000 
annual promotion was favored by 215 school systems as compared 
with 82 favoring semiannual. In cities between 30,000 and 100,000 
75 per cent of the school systems preferred semiannual promotion. 
In cities over 100,000 the count was 5 to | in favor of semiannual 
promotions. 

It is interesting to note though, that of the 41 schools contem- 
plating a change in policy at the time the study was made, 63 per 
cent are planning to change from semiannual to annual promotions. 
To date there are no effective scientific studies upon the question. 

The arguments against semiannual promotions are numerous. 
The following are a few of the more important: 

1. Time is lost in the semiannual reorganization. Feingold, in 
discussing the question, states, “Midyear promotions necessitating a 
suspension of instruction for one week and by disrupting and disor- 
ganizing classes are responsible for reducing school efficiency by 
approximately 30 per cent."? If this is true, semiannual promotions 
are of doubtful value. 

2. Teacher-pupil contact is broken up at a critical time. In this 
day when we are stressing individual differences and the fact that 
teachers should know all of their pupils thoroughly before they can 
teach these children in the most effective manner, this argument 
seems to have weight. Also, the teacher, if she is efficient, will be 


1 ” Fie ive Un is Factors in American Education. ye Yearbook, Department of Superintendence. 
Weshingeen: ational Education Association, a 
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working for certain objectives that will take longer than one semester 
to accomplish successfully. 

3. Semiannual promotion deadens the interest of the teacher who 
must teach the same subject matter twice a year. This would have 
a tendency to cause a teacher to become stultified since the work 
would soon become rather automatic. 

4. Failures would increase under a semiannual promotion plan 
because teachers would feel that it was far less serious to fail a pupil 
one semester than for a whole year. 

5. Annual promotions are easier to administer. This argument 
assumes that the administration of changing at the end of each year 

‘is about one-half as much work as changing twice a year. 

6. Those opposed to semiannual promotions state that the ori- 
ginal need of such a plan is not present today. With homogeneous 
grouping, special classes and progressive organization of the school 
as it is today, there is flexibility of organization that will not be 
aided by mid-year promotions. 

There are several other arguments, but these give the general 
opinions of those opposing semiannual promotions. 

There are articles appearing in current magazines by numerous 
educators in which both semiannual and annual promotions are 
criticized. 

Engelhardt states the opinion of this group well in the following, 
“The aim of the school system should be the constant adjustment 
of the work of each individual. We, as school administrators, should 
realize that our task is done well only when every child is allowed to 
make progress according to his natural ability. Such progress should 
be made daily, monthly, semiannually, and annually.”! 

In all progressive schools, pupils’ adjustments are made at any 
time it seems best during the term. Until individual instruction and 
promotion is generally accepted, the need for a definite period of 
promotion will be necessary. 

The semiannual promotion plan with one important change from 
the usual organization is favored by the author. This change is that 
teachers should remain with their classes through one cycle of two 
years. This cycle may be grades one and two; three and four; or 
five and six. 

The arguments for this type of semiannual promotion organiza- 
tion are many: 

1. In the first place, very little time is lost at the semiannual 
promotion periods, if the school is carefully organized. If the pupils 
are remaining with the teacher no time is lost. If the teacher is 





tN. L. ea: “Are Semiannual Promotions Desirable?” A Symposium, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Vol. CXI, No. 14, April 7, 1930, p. 388. 
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changing pupils, very little time is lost when the permanent record 
cards have been prepared, the personnel of the class listed, the indi- 
vidual data records of the new class have been forwarded to the new 
teacher, all books needed for the new term have been placed in the 
room and the teacher has planned the first week's work for the new 
class. 

Instead of the suspension of real class work for about a week 
as mentioned by Mr. Feingold in his article against semiannual pro- 
motions, the well organized school can be at serious class work before 
the first morning with the new teacher has come to an end. 

2. Teacher-pupil contacts are not broken seriously. Indeed, if 
the teacher follows her class through a cycle of two years, she will 
known them better than when annual promotions would require a 
change of pupils each year. 

When the teacher drops back to begin her cycle again, there are 
devices which can be used to aid greatly in acquainting her in short 
order with the outstanding traits of her new class. 

One device is the individual data sheet which contains the accu- 
mulated personal record of each child in her new class. With a little 
study of these sheets the teacher can learn the important special 
abilities and weaknesses of her new children. 

Another device, used with profit, is the form which contains the 
location of the various pupils in the major subjects at the end of the 
previous term. This is made out by the teacher who sends the chil- 
dren on to the next grade. The receiving teacher knows just what 
type of work the various pupils in her new class are doing. 

3. Semiannual promotions result in a more flexible school organ- 
ization. Adjustments can be made more frequently. Superior pupils 
may be accelerated. If a pupil is to be failed, it is less serious in a 
semiannual promotion plan. 

Harry A. Greene,! University of Iowa, in a study in which he 
utilized the records of about 37,000 Iowa school children in small 
schools, came to this conclusion: “The three types of data presented 
in this study reveal the fact that there is greater flexibility in school 
progress in schools where semester promotion is followed.”’ 

Under any type of organization there will be few failures in a 
progressive school. If a teacher retains her pupils through two grades, 
with her intimate knowledge of their individual personalities, failures 
should be at a minimum. 

4. With semiannual promotions there is not so great a loss of 
time for the pupils who are not quite of legal age to enter the first 
grade at the beginning of the term .Some pupils gain a half-year by 
entering at mid-year. 





‘Harry A. Greene. “The Effects of Annual and Semiannual Promotions as Revealed by Pupil 
Progress,” American School Board Journal, Vol. 78, No. 5, May, 1929, p. 67, 86, 89, 
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5. When a teacher goes through a cycle of two years the change 
of work is stimulating. She enters the new unitsof work with interest 
and enthusiasm. She is kept professionally awake. 

There are many other arguments for semiannual promotions but 
the few given here will suffice for the purposes of this article. In each 
of these problems we have found varied opinions. Perhaps there can 
be no unanimity of opinion on such controversial subjects. If edy- 
cators could come to some more uniform understanding relative to 
classification and promotion of pupils it would do much to better 
the articulation between schools which we find so lacking today. 
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AN EVALUATION OF FOUR METHODS OF 
TEACHING DECIMAL FRACTIONS 


Miss MARGUERITE NorpDAuHL, Hamilton School, Pomona 
PART 2 
EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION 


In Part I of this article,! four methods for introducing decimal 
fractions were presented and discussed. In this article will be pre- 
sented some evidences of pupil disabilities as reported by writers, and 
as discerned by the writer from an analytical study of errors made 
by a small group of high sixth grade pupils. 

Anspaugh and Phipps,? in an analysis of errors made by more than 
eleven hundred pupils in the multiplication of pure and mixed deci- 
mal fractions, found that 54.1 per cent of the mistakes were due to 
misplaced decimal points. Including all decimal point errors the fig- 
ure was increased to 61.8 per cent. The authors stated that careless- 
ness was the cause of many errors, and that nine-tenths of the errors 
could have been corrected if the children had taken steps to determine 
the correctness of their answers. That 61.8 per cent of the errors were 
decimal point errors can not be treated with nonchalance. 

Brueckner* enumerated 114 types of mistakes in decimal fractions. 
The greatest cause of errors in addition of decimal fractions was 
failure to place the decimal point correctly. Subtraction errors were 
due largely to borrowing and to confusion with the placing of the 
decimal expressions in the subtrahend. Misplacing the decimal point 
or omitting it was the greatest source of difficulty in the multiplica- 
tion of decimal fractions. Wrong placing of the decimal point, its 
omission, and zero displacements were the major classes of errors in 
division of decimal fractions. Lack of adequate concepts of decimal 
values was revealed. 

Monroe‘ gave a series of four tests to determine the ways in 
which pupils handle the placing of the decimal point. He arranged 
his examples in the following manner, and instructed the pupils to 
place the decimal point: 


7/8.61 Ans: 123 3/16.2 Ans: 54 6/7.44 Ans: 124 


_ 


1 Marguerite Nordahl. “An Evaluation of Four Methods of ening Ss Decimal Fractions,"’, Califor- 
nia cored @ “ghee we Fy Paeation, Vol. I, No. 2, November, 1 
spaugh C. Phipps. Ss rds of yo Rohe d. of for Rixth-A Grade in Common 
and eed Decimal Fractions andi in b Number Combinations Together with an Analysis of Errors Made in 
These Operations.”” The Second Co-operative Report of the Studies of Curriculum and of Supervision 
ee icago Principals’ Chub Third Yearbook, 1928, p. 54-93. 
enckner “Analysis of Difficulties in Decimals,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 29, 
Scenes. 1928 p. 32-4 
Monroe. The Ability to Place the Decimal Point in Division,”” Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 18, 8 Deceneee 1927, p. 292. ast 
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He found that a variety of devices was used in placing the decimal 
point, and that different devices in different types of examples were 
used by the same pupil. Monroe concludes, “In view of the results 
of other studies, one is probably justified in concluding that the deci. 
mal point is not placed in quotients by means of a general rule or 
general ability, but by means of several specific abilities, or at least 
that this is the case with a number of pupils.” 

The test sets up a situation unfamiliar to many children. The 
usual method is to write the quotient over the dividend in this manner: 


1.23 
7/8.61 


When the quotient is written to the side, it introduces a new 
element. This set-up is such that many children would not attempt 
to place the decimal point. 

The disabilities presented in a study by Spencer! point to the 
need of not only a more efficient teaching of long division, but also 
of the need of making decimal expressions rational to the child. 

A study was made by the writer to try out the procedure for 
presenting decimal fractions suggested in a previous article.? Two 
tests were given to 19 high sixth grade pupils. The test, which has 
three forms, was devised by Dr. Peter L. Spencer, and was designed 
to facilitate diagnosis of pupils’ abilities to place the decimal point. 
Form | was given February 26, 1932, and Form 2 was given March 
17, 1932, after attention had been given to the types of examples 
which pupils had found most difficult. The examples may be class- 
ified into four groups with regard to the appearance of the decimal 
fraction expressions in their terms. 


A. A decimal fraction found in the dividend only: 4/ 81 
B. A decimal fraction present in both the dividend and 


the divisor .22/3.432 
C. A decimal fraction present in the divisor only: .5/ 4525 
D. A decimal fraction present in the quotient only: 4/2 


These types call for definite abilities in the placing of the decimal 
point in the quotient. The examples in these two tests are arranged 
on the cycle plan. The types of examples in the first row are repeated 
in the fifth row, those in the second, in the sixth, those in the third, 
in the seventh and those in the fourth row are repeated in the eighth 
row. 

Consequently, an analysis of the examples in the first four rows 
will be equally applicable to the last four rows. 


1 Peter L. Spencer. “‘A Unit Test with the Division of Decimals,’ Philippine Public Schools, Vol. 
No, 9, , 1930, p. 492-502. ee 
2 Marguerite Nordahi. “An Evaluation of Four Methods of Le, Decimal Fractions,”” Califor 
nis Journal of Elementary Education, Vol. 11, No. 2, November, 1933, p. 75-79, 
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al Examples one through five are similar in basic type but vary 
re | with regard to quotient difficulties. 
ts l. 4/.8 Simple division with a decimal fraction in 
. the dividend only. 

‘ 2. 3/.06 Same as example one except that a zero is 


needed in the quotient after the decimal 
point before the quotient figure above 


: 1310 the six. 
. A. 5/.025 Same as example two except that two zeros 
are needed in the quotient. 
4, 4/.16 No zero appears in the dividend, but one 
W is needed in the quotient. 
pt §. 14/3.22 Involves a two-digit divisor. No carrying 
and no new difficulty is encountered. 
i Examples six through thirteen are similar in type with the excep- 
°F tion of example ten. Decimal fraction expressions are present in both 
" the divisor and the dividend. 
0 6. .22/3.432 Decimal expressions appear in both the di- 
as visor and the dividend. 
ed 7. .333/.999 Many pupils divided serially and had an 
tt. answer of 333 instead of 3. 
ch 8. 1.2/38.64 Similar to example six. 
" 9. .005/.125 The answer is a whole number. 
10. 6/3 A decimal fraction in the quotient only. 
Some pupils reverse the divisor and 
the dividend. 

11. .125/.025 Pupils sometimes reverse the divisor and 
dividend. 

12. 2.2/4.51 An internal zero is involved. This repre- 
sents a division and not a decimal frac- 
tion difficulty if decimal expressions are 

i“ Beh understood. 

mf 13. .15/49.5 A terminal zero is required. More decimal 

ed places are present in the divisor than in 

mI the dividend. 

th Examples fourteen to eighteen inclusive are similar in type. A 


decimal fraction is found in the divisor only. No new division diffi- 
ws — culties are present. 


14. 011/22 
Val 15. 14/322 
of 16. .5/4525 
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17. 75/15 Many pupils do not complete these last 
examples unless they have a definite 
understanding of decimal fractions. 

18. .25/6 


The responses to both examples of each type of example were 
pooled and the average of incorrect responses computed. The two 
sets of papers were from the same class on the basis of nineteen pupils’ 
responses. Table I shows the percentages of incorrect responses to 
the example types on the two tests. The coefficient of reliability for 
the forms used is .938}. 


TABLE I 


Percentage of Incorrect Responses to Example Types 


Percentage of incor- 
rect responses 


Example Type First Second 
test test 
4/8 11 3 
3/06 11 0 
5/025 13 0 
4/16 16 0 
14/3.22 ? 18 3 
22/3.432 37 1 
333/999 29 8 
1.2/38.64 24 5 
005/.125 16 8 
6/3 37 11 
125/.025 42 0 
2.2/4.51 53 3 
15/49.5 37 11 
011/22 68 5 
14/322 — 6] 3 
5/4525. 61 11 
75/15 63 1 
25/6 42 11 


1 Peter L. Spencer. ‘Manual of Diagnostic and Drill Cards in Arithmetic for Elementary Grades.” 
Philippine Public Schools, August, 1931, p. 64. 
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The responses to the two forms of the test were analyzed, and 
symbols were used to make distinctions among types of errors. The 
following symbols were used: 


D—errors due primarily to division. 
Dpmp—misplaced decimal point. 
Dpom—omitted decimal point. 

Rev—reversed divisor and dividend. 

Pl—placed a number incorrectly in the quotient. 
Om—unattempted example. 

Inc—incompleted example. 


5 
Bo—omitted beginning zero, as 5 /25 


2. 
To—omitted terminal zero, as .011/22. 


2.5 
Jo—omitted internal zero, as 2.2/4.51 


270 
Ato—added terminal zero, as .005/.135 


Ser—divided numbers serially. 


The results reported below were based upon the responses of 19 
pupils. Since there were 36 examples in the test, the possible number 
of examples incorrect for the 19 pupils in each set of tests was 19 
times 36 or 684. The analysis of the responses to Form | indicates 
that 239 answers contained one or more errors each. Similarly, with 
Form 2, thirty-eight answers were found to be incorrect. This means 
that with Form 1, thirty-four and nine-tenths per cent of the answers 
were incorrect, and with Form 2 only 5.6 per cent of the answers were 
incorrect. 

Many times an incorrect answer was due to more than one cause. 
The total frequency of errors is presented in Tables II and III. 

Part one, in these tables, includes examples which have a decimal 
expression in neither the dividend nor the divisor, or which have the 
expression in the dividend only. Part two, in these tables, includes 
examples which have a decimal expression in both the dividend and 
the divisor. Part three, in these tables, includes examples which 
have a decimal expression in the divisor only. 

Most of the consistent errors made by pupils on Form 1 were 
eliminated on Form 2. For example, one pupil made ten to errors on 
Form 1, and no to errors on Form 2. Another pupil made eleven 
dpmp errors on Form 1, and no dpmp errors on Form 2. Individual 
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Frequency of Occurrence of Type Errors 


(Form 1, given February 26) 


Table II 






































Type of error Part 1 Part 2 Pat 3 Total 
D 7 26 12 45 
Dpom 13 6 0 19 
Dpmp 4 18 45 67 
Rev 2 0 0 2 
Inc 2 21 5 28 
Ato 0 1 2 3 
Pl 1 6 0 7 
Ser 0 3 0 3 
Bo 3 0 0 3 
Io 6 0 0 6 
To 2 14 79 95 
Om 0 2 1 3 

FN a ins ecient 40 97 144 281 
Table III 
Frequency of Occurrence of Type Errors 
(Form 2, given March 17) 

Type of error Part 1 Part 2 Part 3 Total 
D 1 8 3 12 
Dpom 4 | 0 5 
Dpmp 0 1 5 6 
Rev 1 0 0 l 
Inc 0 0 0 0 
Ato 0 1 3 4 
Pl 0 2 ] 3 
Ser 0 0 0 0 
Bo 0 0 0 0 
lo 0 0 0 0 
To 0 4 7 1] 
Om 0 0 0 0 

jp FEN) SRLAAS Poe See 6 17 19 42 
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disabilities and group disabilities were given specific attention after 
Form | of the test was given. In Form 2, the errors were made by a 
few pupils who needed further help. 

The retest presents a reduced number of errors due to the fact 
that specific types of examples were given attention, and that the 
procedure for placing the decimal point was made rational to the 
child during the remedial instruction period following the giving of 
Form 1. The procedure previously described was used. The writer 
found this method not only interesting but also intelligible to the 
class. 

As a result of this study the author feels justified in making these 
conclusions. Since division difficulties rank high, these should be 
given attention and eliminated as far as possible. The need for pre- 
senting a method with decimal fractions that can be made intelligible 
and comprehensible to the child is evident. A procedure that dis- 
regards the reasoning ability of the child and imposes upon him sets 
of rules is not justifiable. The significance of the decimal point should 
be developed through an extension of our system of notation since 
decimal fractions are a part of the system. 











HOW MAY THE TEACHER GROW 
UNDER SUPERVISION ?' 


W. H. Burton, 
Visiting Professor of Education, University of Southern Californig 


Factors Which Condition Growth 


Growth is the result of the coordination of two factors, namely, 
a set of conditions conducive to growth, and a willingness on the 
part of the individual to take advantage of those conditions. Merely 
providing conditions suitable to growth will not beget growth if the 
individual does not willingly and actively participate. Willingness— 
even eagerness—to grow is of little avail if the conditions are not right, 

The material included in this paper is pertinent to both super- 
visors and teachers. The supervisory officers will make earnest effort 
to provide for and stimulate teacher growth. The teachers vill 
adjust to, take advantage of, and participate in the opportunities 
for growth. 

Before discussing these effects specifically, it is important to 
note the implications of the title, namely, that supervision is for 
the purpose of stimulating teacher growth and development. There 
are, to be sure, some supervisors who still look upon supervision as 
chiefly concerned with inspection, rating, correction of mistakes, etc. 
There are also teachers who look upon supervision antagonistically 
and with distrust regardless of the facts in the case. Obviously 
teachers cannot grow unless they contribute as well as receive. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility 


My first point, then, is addressed to the teachers. Teachers 
should approach and look to supervision with expectation of help 
and assistance, kindly and sympathetically given, until it is demons- 
trated beyond doubt that this kind of supervision is not present. 
It should not be assumed that supervision is merely to be restrictive, 
arbitrary, or unkind. Even if it is but mediocre, teachers will grow 
to the extent that they approach it with an openminded and cooper- 
ative attitude. 


The Attitude of the Supervisor 


The second point naturally is the suggestion to the supervisors 
that they will stimulate teachers’ growth by administering supervis 
ion as a matter of assistance and cooperation in common task. Theif 
attitude, while objective and impartial, will be sympathetic. The 





1 Address given at Southern California Conference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
Los Angeles, rch 3, 1933. 
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help given must be definite and specifically connected with the actual 
needs of the teachers. There are in existence a number of interest- 
ing studies of teachers’ opinion, showing conclusively how important 
the attitude of supervisors is in maintaining morale. To the extent 
that supervisors and leaders are willing, to the extent that they have 
the needed help from the teachers, they will stimulate growth. 


Supervision Should be Specific and Definite 


The third point is an elaboration of one implication included in 
the second. Granted the proper spirit of cooperation and participa- 
tion, the teacher will grow to the extent that supervision is specific 
and definite. We must explain most emphatically that this does not 
mean specific requirements nor insistence upon definite procedures to 
be followed by the teacher. It means suggestions, helps, and the 
creation of opportunities for the teacher which are not vague, gen- 
eral, atmospheric, nor piously hopeful. 

We run into a curious contradiction here, namely, that between 
teachers complaints about supervision and teachers’ demands upon 
supervision. The first objection by teachers is that supervision is too 
insistent that specific directions be followed. It is said that super- 
vision stifles initiative and robs teachers of the sense of responsibility 
because it lays down specifications and requirements for the teacher 
to follow. Now, however, when we gather up from thousands of 
teachers the requests which they make of supervision, it is seen that 
they overwhelmingly demand just such specific and definite require- 
ments to which they object in general. The Third Yearbook of the 
National Department of Supervisors and certain other more limited 
studies show clearly that teachers almost unanimously ask of super- 
vision just the very thing to which they object when discussing the 
matter in general. As a matter of fact, instead of the teacher being 
bound by supervision, supervision is very much more bound by the 
specific demands of the teacher. Supervisors are, at the moment, 
unable in many instances to exercise the genuine leadership they 
might because of the necessity of attending to the multitudinous and 
minute requests of teachers. 


Supervision Should Help Teachers Discover Problems 


Now to return to the point. In additon to giving teachers a 
certain amount of this minute help which they demand, supervision 
must also exercise leadership and give teachers help on many items 
which the teachers do not yet recognize as important. It is even nec- 
essary sometimes to lead teachers to a recognition of factors of which 
they have not even been aware. In all of this, the effort will be to 
broaden the teachers’ horizon, stimulate him to a more coherent view 
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of his problems, and free him from the limited and narrow consider. 
ations which all too commonly govern his thinking. 

On this, too, we have interesting figures in the Third Yearbook 
When teachers are asked to report items on which they need help, 
they neglect certain fundamentals. On the other hand, when asked 
to report items on which they have received the most Stimulating 
help from supervisors, they very often report those very items which 
they have not included in the first category. This shows very clearly 
that the teachers recognize the value of these more fundamental 
things when supervisory leadership presents them properly. 

It goes without saying, of course, that all help whether specific 
and definite in the sense of minute, or specific and definite as opposed 
to vague and general, will be directly based on analysis of the actual 
situations and adjusted to specific teachers involved. All training in 
service should be thus organized and adjusted. To summarize this 
point: help given teachers must be (1) directly and obviously adapted 
to the situation in hand, and (2) must be such as to give opportunity 
for and stimulate growth. 


Effective Preliminary Training Indispensable 


The fourth point may seem somewhat apart from our problem, 
but I am convinced that it is fundamental. Teachers cannot possibly 
grow unless their preliminary training is good. Many teachers the 
country over are not sufficiently trained as to quantity and many are 
insufficiently trained as to quality to profit by anything which would 
ordinarily stimulate growth. 

A lay observer reading the Third Yearbook material referred to 
above, and summarizing the minute routine requests of the teachers, 
said that he thought teachers should know the answers to most of 
the questions they asked of supervisors, or know how to go about 
finding the answers. This is a comment of extreme importance. 
Much of our training has prevented the teacher from acquiring those 
techniques involved in independent problem solving. 

We have a wholly different picture in the case of the well trained, 
professionally minded teacher. Such a teacher is not only ready for 
growth; he is and has been growing. All he needs is opportunities 
to experiment, to exercise his own initiative and_ responsibility. 
Because of his excellent training and background, he possesses some 
of the most essential conditions for growth. 

We may say in passing that this major point, of course, is some- 
what beyond our control. It rests back upon the nature of our 
teacher training system. The biggest advance in education in the 
next 25 years will be the reorganization of our methods of training 
teachers. 
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The Teacher and Standards of Supervision 


The fifth point is a brief and simple one. In supervision, as 
standards are evolved which are objective and reliable, the teacher 
will grow through study of these. He will in fact, grow greatly if he 
participates in the derivation and use of the new standards. 


Creative Supervision Encourages Experimentation 


The sixth and last point is one which will balance the emphasis 
upon objectivity and scientific procedure in the fifth point. Teachers 
will grow to the extent that they are free to try out methods, to 
experiment, to participate in policy-making, planning, and the actual 
operation of the educational program. This is sometimes called 
“creative supervision,’ but I hope we may find another word for it. 
There is far too much nonsense in educational literature centering 
around the word “creative” to make it a good word. Very obviously, 
a few of the noisest creativists are people of distinct mediocrity. 
They are enamoured of the word ‘creative.’ They attempt to 
arrogate to themselves the highly intellectual or aesthetic connota- 
tions of the word. 

But, if we mean by creative, stimulating individuals to contri- 
bute, stimulating them to make and develop suggestions; if it means 
utilizing the resources of all individuals engaged in common task; if 
it means thereby developing and enhancing a sense of personal worth 
on the part of all participants—then, by all means, let us have “‘crea- 
tive supervision.’ As stated above, another word would be prefer- 
able, but apart from quibbling over the word, the type of thing 
indicated by competent people is one of the most important stimula- 
tions to growth. 

To summarize, then we may say that the teacher may grow under 
supervision to the extent that he himself approaches supervision with 
an attitude of cooperation and a willingness to learn. He will grow 
to the extent that supervisors provide and maintain conditions for 
growth; to the extent that they give the teacher, willingly and sym- 
pathetically, competent assistance, directed to specific needs. Teach- 
ers will grow to the extent that their preliminary preparation has 
fitted them to grow. Where such preliminary preparation is lacking, 
growth will be stimulated by careful and sympathetic direction of the 
teachers in the use of certain reliable techniques. Growth will result 
as standards become objective and reliable. Finally, and probably 
most important of all, growth will result as the teacher is admitted 
into full copartnership in the organization and operation of the edu- 
cational program. 





THE SUPERVISOR’S FUNCTION IN RELATION To 
CURRICULUM MAKING' 


A. H. Horratt, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Jose 


In this paper, it is assumed that the supervisor is a “general” 
supervisor who is responsible for classroom progress in a number of 
different subjects. If the supervisor were responsible for only one 
special subject, the general principles included in this paper would 
apply as well. It is also assumed that there are courses of study in 
print for all of the subjects in the elementary curriculum. 


CHOOSING PARTS OF THE COURSE OF STUDY TO BE 
REVISED 


With these two assumptions in mind, the first duty of the super. 
visor seems to be that of determining which course or courses of study 
are in greatest need of revision. This may be determined in a num. 
ber of ways: 


1. The material which is to be covered in the course may be out of 
date, such as would be the case had a course of study required 
as basic reference certain textbooks which are no longer in use 
in the school system. 

2. The presentation of the material may not measure up to the best 
known modern practices in the subject under discussion. 

3. By the use of objective tests it may have been found that best 
results are not being obtained in one or more subjects. If it has 
been determined that the course of study is partially responsible 
for the poor results, it may be due to one of several different 
causes. 


Gaps in Material 


By careful examination of the material included in the course of 
study as well as by conference with the teachers, the supervisor may 
find that between grades certain material has been omitted that is 
essential for satisfactory work in the following grades. It is essential 
that the teacher should be familiar with the course of study in grades 
other than her own. 


Overlapping of Material 


Again it will be noted that occasionally there is too much repeti 
tion and duplication as the pupil progresses from grade to grade. 


1 Address given at Northern California Conference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
San Francisco, March 24, 1933 o- 
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This tends toward inefficiency and lack of interest on the part of the 
pupils. 


Insufficient Helps for Teachers 


The supervisor will find that many courses of study are nothing 
more than glorified assignment sheets. There are no suggestions as 
to what the purpose may be, what is to be accomplished or how the 
work is to be done. Mere mention is made of the quantity of material 
to be covered. 

After the supervisor has determined what course of study needs 
immediate revision, the next question to be answered is—who will 
do the revising? 


WHO WILL DO THE REVISING? 


In order to answer this question satisfactorily it will be necessary 
for the supervisor to confer with his immediate superior and find out 
whether the revision is to be made with assistance of experts from 
outside the school district or is to be done entirely by members of 
the local school department. 


Advantages of Outside Help 


One advantage of obtaining assistance from the outside is the 
stimulus that it gives the group of teachers who are to assist in the 
revising. There is no question that a person who has had a broad 
experience in a number of school systems can be extremely valuable 
in helping to inspire local teachers and clerical workers to do their 
very best in developing their own course of study. The supervisor 
may feel his own inadequacy in the particular subject to be revised 
and need the help of an expert in the field. 

Another advantage in having the outside helper is that the 
employment of such an individual and the use of his name in con- 
nection with the new course of study gives the completed work a 
stamp of authority which it probably would not contain were it done 
entirely by local persons. 


Advantages of Using Only Local School Department 


One advantage of using only members of the local school depart- 
ment is the matter of reduced expense. It requires very little addi- 
tional outlay to prepare a course of study entirely by local people; 
but when outside experts are called in, the costs increase in propor- 
tion to the reputation of the individual and the time to be consumed 
by his work. 

A second advantage of having only local teachers is that there is 
more apt to be a cooperative atmosphere while the course is being 
prepared. The teachers feel that they are all learning together and 
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are more apt to read authoritative material than when a certain 
definite amount of information is given them through lectures o 
conferences that are prepared by outside experts. 

After the decision has been reached by the supervisor and his 
superior officer as to who will do the revising, the next question to 
answer is—how will the revision be made? 


HOW REVISED 


With Outside Assistance 


If outside assistance is to be used in revising the course of study, 
the supervisor's functions will probably include: 
a. Organizing committees for work. The supervisor is well acquainted 
with the teaching personnel, and with the assistance of the principals 
of the various schools should be the best qualified person for deter. 
mining which teachers shall be asked to assist. In choosing the 
committee, the supervisor must not only consider the teachers that 
are most interested in the subject to be revised, but also those who 
are superior teachers and are capable of gathering information and 
passing it on to others in an interesting way. The supervisor will 
need to consult the principals of the various schools in order to find 
out whether it will be practical to release, from regular classroom 
work, the teacher that he desires for his committee in order that she 
may attend regular meetings of this group. 
b. Supplying Information Concerning Local Conditions. The second 
function of the supervisor when working with an expert from the 
outside is to give this individual enough information to insure his 
understanding of the particular needs and problems of the school 
system when considered in the light of community needs. This 
information the supervisor should have at hand and can supply 
much more readily than the expert whose time is always limited. 
Such information should include such things as foreign language and 
transient problems. 
c. Completing Work. In the third place, after the expert has made his 
contribution to the course of study revision, the supervisor must 
carry on, enlarge, and complete the work that has been well started. 
In order to do this work satisfactorily it is necessary for the super 
visor to be in close touch with the expert during all meetings and 
conferences so that he may continue and complete the work to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 


Without Outside Assistance 
When there is no outside help, the supervisor's duties ar 
broader and more inclusive. 


a. He must organize his committees as stated above. 
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b, Secondly, he provides the professional stimulus for committee 
members. This means that he must be enthusiastic about his work 
and be able to develop enthusiasm on the part of his other workers. 
He needs not only his own experience but that of others taken from 
similar situations. 

¢, In the third place, he acts as chairman of the committee and in 
s doing guides the group. This assumes that he has at his command 
most of the latest professional material that is available concerning 
the subject which is being revised. In addition, through his own 
experience and observation, he should have a wealth of material for 
suggestions as to the best procedure to use with certain types of 
material and under certain circumstances. 

d. The fourth responsibility is the one of seeing that the course is 
satisfactorily completed and that when completed it contains the fol- 
lowing essential characteristics of a good course of study: 


1. Unity, so that the material of one grade will follow that of 
the preceding one in logical order. 

2. Flexibility, so that the teacher may adapt it to the particular 
needs of her group or to individuals of the group. 

3. Standardization, so that similar material is being taught in 
different sections of the city at about the same time. This 
does not mean that every teacher of the first semester fifth 
grade must be working on page 55 of the designated text 
on the same day. It merely means that in social science, 
for example, all pupils in the sixth grade will study Europe 
the first semester and Asia the second. 

4. Adjustability, so that it may be changed from time to time 
and be kept up-to-date at all times. 

5. Ease of comprehension, so that the teacher does not have to 
labor with long, difficult phrases to know what is expected 
of her and her pupils. 

6. Legibility, so that the teacher can quickly find and easily 
read the parts of the course that apply to her work. 


After the revision of the course has been satisfactorily completed 
the next important function of the supervisor is the follow-up. 


THE FOLLOW-UP 


The period immediately following the revision of the course of 
study is the trial or testing period when the course is in tentative 
form. It is given to the teachers with the understanding that they 
are to test out the material and give the complete course a fair trial 
% that at the end of a given time they may report to the supervisor 
or the revising committee their reactions to the course of study. It 
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is the duty of the supervisor in this respect to be certain, in his class. 
room visitation, that the teachers understand the various parts of the 
revised course and that they do give it a fair trial. In this follow-up 
work it is also a function of the supervisor to make all of the teachers 
especially conscious of the particular subject under discussion. Where 
there are parts of the course of study which are entirely new or appear 
to be radical departures from what has been formerly done, demon. 
strations either by the supervisor or by picked teachers should be 
given. These demonstrations should be definitely planned and have 
as their function the illustrations of the practical aspects of these 
new departures in the course of study. Opportunity should always 
be given for discussion after the demonstration. Another part of the 
supervisor's follow-up work will be the personal conferences with 
teachers after classroom visitation. There is no need to go into 
details in the matter of personal conferences when so much excellent 
material has been written concerning this phase of the follow-up 
work. Another important procedure is the calling of group confer- 
ences. hese may be of two kinds. The group may consist of all 
teachers in one building. At a conference of this nature the super- 
visor ordinarily discusses some of the details of material and tech- 
niques that the teachers seem not to have understood from the 
wording of the course of study. The other type of group conference 
might include all of the teachers from the first grade or all of the 
teachers from the fifth grade. It is possible that there are certain 
sections of the course for the particular grade that seem to have 
had inadequate explanation or the work in this particular grade may 
be almost entirely new and additional explanation is needed. 

After the tentative course has been prepared and placed in the 
hands of the teachers, the supervisor has used the various means of 
follow-up in order to insure maximum use of the material available 
in the new course. When the supervisor feels certain that the new 
course has had an adequate trial (this would probably come at the 
end of the first or second semester) he should then send out a form 
asking all teachers to give their suggestions and experiences with the 
course in its tentative form. As soon as this information has been 
returned to the supervisor, he should call the course of study com 
mittee and together they should go over carefully the comments and 
suggestions for the various grades. Where a criticism seems to be 
more or less general and has been reported by several teachers in the 
same grade, the committee should give careful attention to these 
criticisms first. If they cannot easily accept a criticism that has been 
offered by an appreciable number of teachers it is the duty of the 
supervisor to visit these teachers individually, or (if there be a large 
group) call a meeting of these teachers and explain to them just why 
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their criticism or suggestion has been rejected by the committee. If 
the material has been well prepared and the supervisor has been 
particularly active in follow-up work there is very little likelihood 
of a situation such as the one just mentioned occuring. After the 
committee has acted upon the general suggestions made by several 
persons it is then ready to take up the minor or individual sugges- 
tions. Very frequently, a teacher who had nothing to do with pre- 
paring the course of study may have some particularly good sugges- 
tions. Since it is the function of the committee to obtain the very 
best and most practical course of study, all individual suggestions 
should be considered well before they are included in the course or 
rejected. 

After the committee has studied the comments and made the 
revisions, the course is now ready for submission to the superintend- 
ent. Usually his acceptance is a matter of form, but if he has some 
objections they must be met and disposed of before the course can 
be sent to the printer. The supervisor should be certain that the 
mechanical make-up of the course is satisfactory. It should be 
printed on good paper, loose leaf, clear type, with good spacing. 

After this course has been tried by the teachers and printed in 
loose-leaf form, it is now the duty of the supervisor to see that the 
course of study is used properly, that it serves as an aid to the teacher, 
and that it is not an end in itself. If it becomes necessary to chage a 
few sections of the course within a year or two, this can easily be 
done by removing certain of the loose-leaf pages and inserting new 
ones. 

The various duties of the supervisor in curriculum revision may 
be listed as follows: 


Choosing the course to be revised. 

Determining who shall do the revising. 

Helping to revise the course. 

Following up the tentative course. 

Revising the tentative course after an adequate trial. 
Submitting the final revised draft to the superintendent. 
Directing the printing of the new course in loose-leaf form. 
Assisting the teacher in properly using the printed course. 


ee Fe eee 





THE ELEMENTARY LIBRARY AS AN EFFECTIVE 
FACTOR IN PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


EmMaA A. Von Hatten, Principal, Marshall School, Sacramento 


Today the world enjoys universal communication, the long and 
interesting story of which began when primitive man first attempted 
to impart his thoughts to his fellow man. 

The establishment of public libraries is the last step in the long 
trek from the development of language to universal reading. 

Through library service, communities have been better prepared 
to meet their particular problems in life, have had higher ideals, and 
have attained a higher standard of culture. In contrast is the com. 
munity remaining isolated from an interchange of ideas and the stim- 
ulation of the history of human accomplishment that grows peculiar 
to itself and makes comparatively little progress. 

In considering the benefits the community has unquestionably 
derived from the library established in its center, it is reasonable to 
expect a high educational service and return from the library developed 
in the elementary school. Children will acquire desirable reading 
habits if given library experiences as soon as they learn to read and 
reading wisely directed during the child's school years will place 
before him a wide range of interests, give him a broader view of life, 
and make for more thoughtful and richer living. 

When modern curricula with improved methods of teaching aban- 
doned the use of the single textbook and required the child to consult 
many authors on a given topic and base his conclusions on the var 
ious sources of information, the need for the use of adequate library 
facilities was created. 

Bringing the library into the elementary school however, brings 
with it such problems as organization, integration, plan of library 
set-up, book selection, and others which must first be met in order to 
enable the library to function effectively. 


THE PLAN 


Complete libraries have been established in all of the elementary 
schools of Sacramento and uniform standards and practices have been 
developed for conducting them. Each class in the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades spends approximately a half-hour every day in the 
library. The effectiveness of the elementary school library and th 
extent of its usefulness depends on the organization of its facilities 
for use by the young child and on the selection of reading and refer 
ence material appropriate to the grade levels of the children. 

154 
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Sacramento has developed a Graded Book List! of 1,225 titles 
for elementary school libraries. This list which is kept up to date by 
supplements of new titles furnishes the basis for the selection of books 
for the various schools on an enro!lment basis. At the present time 
the total number of volumes for schools with an enrollment up to 
300 averages about 900 titles; up to an enrollment of 500, about 1,600 
titles; and larger schools have an average of about 1,800 titles. Each 
library is also supplied with a number of children’s magazines, the 
number depending on the enrollment of the school. 

The library is in charge of a teacher librarian who is also a home 
room teacher for half of the day on alternate hours. This plan affords 
a maximum opportunity for coordinating and integrating classroom 
work and the library, because the teacher librarian whose job is a 
teaching assignment in a library situation, has the advantage of the 
classroom point of view in addition to special training and aptitude 
for library work. 


LIBRARY SET-UP 


The library rooms in the various schools while not uniform in 
size are usually larger than the conventional classroom depending on 
the possibilities in each building. 

Under this plan additional space is not required for the library as 
it carries with the other rooms its proportionate pupil load. The 
furniture consists of seven tables and forty-two chairs, teacher's desk, 
card catalogue, vertical file for picture and pamphlet collection, and 
magazine rack. The tables are 25, 27, and 29 inches high and 34 
by 60 inches across the top. The chairs are 14, 15, and 16 inches high 
to provide comfortable seating for children of different sizes. There 
is a maximum of bulletin board space on which posters, attractive 
illustrations in books, magazine clippings and book jackets are effec- 
tively mounted. Small library troughs display special collections of 
books and flowers, and exhibits are used to beautify the room. In 
establishing these libraries great care has been exercised in preventing 
them from becoming the dumping grounds for obsolete books and 
disused furniture. 


BOOK SELECTION 


The selection of the books is one of the most important problems 
from the standpoint of effective integration of library and classroom 
work. The problem involves such matters as a proper balance 
between supplementary reading and its materials, and literary or free 
teading and its materials. It calls for the best judgments as to the 


1Graded Book List for Elementary Libraries. Sacramento, California: Sacramento City Public 
Schools, June, 1932 (Copies may be obtained for $0.50). 
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purchase of a greater variety of titles or of additional copies of books 
in popular demand or in close relation with the course of study ang 
a discriminating balance between the various grades using the library. 

A library committee consisting of five teacher librarians; the 
school professional librarian; and the assistant superintendent of 
schools for elementary instruction, ex officio, is maintained to survey 
and care for all library needs. Through this committee the practical 
experience of the teacher librarian, the training of the professional 
librarian, and the judgment of the superintendent have been merged 
most advantageously. It is the duty of this committee to select 
carefully from standard lists and other sources the titles for the 
Graded Book List for Elementary Libraries, to review the new books 
that come out from time to time, to review all requests for additional 
library books, and to present at budget time a recommendation for 
the elimination of old books from the list and new books to be pur- 
chased. 


CATALOGING 


Books are classified according to a simplified Dewey Decimal 
System. All books are cataloged centrally in the professional library 
with a union catalog recording all books in the elementary libraries, 
Author, title, and subject cards are sent to the schools for their 
catalogs. Subjects cards are organized in terms of the course of 
study which increases the effectiveness of the library. 


LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 


The Manual for School Libraries! published by the Sacramento 
Public Schools gives as types of library activities: 


1. Free reading. 

2. Reading on assignment and topics in cooperation with class- 
room teachers. 

3. Periods devoted to the development of literary appreciation. 

4. Instruction in library usage. 


The classes spend approximately three-fourths of the time in the 
library in free reading and reference work and the remainder of the 
time is given to appreciation and to instruction in the use of the 
library materials. As a supplement to the library instruction given 
the classes during their daily visits to the library, sets of books may 
be withdrawn for limited periods by classroom teachers for their home 
room classes. First and second grade teachers may also avail them- 
selves of this opportunity for their classes. 





School Libraries, No. 37, Sacramento, California: Sacramento City Public Schools, 


1 Manual for 
June, 1931, p. 1 (Copies may be secured for,$0. 25). 
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THE PROBLEM OF INTEGRATION 


In practice, certain subjects offer greater possibilities than others 
for integrating classroom work with the library. Arithmetic, writing, 
and spelling bear only a slight relation to library work, while reading, 
science, and social studies offer manifold opportunities for the use of 
materials from the library. The courses of study, through which the 
library functions, have been so developed that integration is not only 
facilitated but actually required. This is especially true of the read- 
ing and social studies courses. The following quotation from the 
Manual for School Libraries will make clear the library's allocation 
in the reading program of the elementary school: 


Under the plan in use in Sacramento, the library bears a 
definite relation to the reading program. Four hours a week 
for grades three and four and two and one half hours for 
grades five and six are alloted to the home room teacher for 
the teaching of reading. It is essentially the responsibility of 
the home room teacher to teach the mechanics of reading and 
place emphasis on all reading techniques which have to do 
with the development of comprehension in reading. It is the 
responsibility of the library teacher to give rapid, varied, and 
free reading activities. The library teacher also gives definite 
training in the use of reference materials as well as in the 
general use of the library. It is the joint responsibility of the 
classroom teacher and the library teacher to develop in every 
child permanent and desirable habits of reading.! 


This relationship is further vitalized by providing eacn teacher 
with a graded list, in which the books are grouped in subject fields 
so that a teacher may easily locate the books in any given field suited 
to the grade level of her class.? 


The books are grouped as follows: 


Animal Stories 102 titles Holidays 15 titles 
Art 11 titles Music 14 titles 
Aviation 8 titles Myths 30 titles 
Bible 6 titles Poetry 45 titles 
Fiction, Grades 1-3 142 titles Plays 14 titles 
Fiction, Grades 3-8 176 titles Reference 5 titles 
Handicraft and Manual Training 18 titles Science 18 titles 
SoctaL SclENCE— 

General Geography 32 titles Alaska 19 titles 
General History 46 titles Asia 3 titles 
Industries and Occupation 16 titles Asia-China Stories 14 titles 
Transportation 16 titles Asia-Japan Stories 11 titles 
Africa 22 titles Europe-British Isles 19 titles 





1 Ibid., p® 2. 
*Graded Book List for Elementary Libraries. Sacramento, California: Sacramento City Public 
s, June, 1932 (Copies may be obtained for $0.50). 
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Europe-France Stories 18 titles United States History 66 titles 
Europe-Germany Stories 5 titles 

Europe-Holland 15 titles Collective biography 52 titles 
Europe-Southern Europe 3 titles Individual biography 49 titles 
Greece 3 titles Indians 48 titles 
Italy 10 titles Miscellaneous books: 

Mexico 10 titles Conduct of life, fire protec- 
Miscellaneous Countries 30 titles tion, games and sports, hy- 
North American Geography 6 titles giene, libraries, printing, 

South American Stories 11 titles safety education, stamps _12 titles 
Spain and Portugal 4 titles 

Scandinavia 17 titles Canada Stories 4 titles 
Switzerland 10 titles Europe Stories 4 titles 


In social studies, the library and classroom work are very closely 
integrated in a coordinated course in geography, history, and civics, 
The course is organized on a unit basis without a text, but with care. 
fully detailed references. The routine of the textbook is abandoned, 
and the library supplies and enriches the course of study with a 
variety of source material on any topic. Specific contributions are 
required of the individual child who soon discovers that the books in 
the classroom are too limited to give him the information he is seek- 
ing, so he turns to the library where the teacher librarian, who is 
familiar with the course as well as the materials available, directs 
him in his investigations. 

The following references for typical units', will illustrate the 
point: 

Sixth Grade, Unit XVI 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Allen, Nellie B. Europe 122-148 

Carpenter, F. G. New Geographical Reader-Asia 442-456 

Farmer, Florence V. Boy and Girl Heroes 106-116 

Haarem, John H. Famous Men of Modern Times 223-232 

Klenova, Varie and Lamprey, Louise Natalia and Nakai 

McDonald, Ella B. Boris in Russia 

Shaw, Edward R. Big People and Little People in Other 
Lands 70-76 

Terry, Arthur Guy The New Liberty 209-223. 341-347 


TEACHER'S REFFRENCE 
Barrows, H. H. and Parker, E. P. Europe and Asia 249-263 


Third Grade, Unit VIII? 
The Swiss Child as a Type 
TEACHER'S REFERENCE 


Allen, Nellie B. New Europe 246-253 
Carpenter, Frank G. New Geographic Reader 242-261 
Aitchison, Alison E. and Uttley, Mar- 

guerite Across Seven Seas to Seven Continents 155 
Chamberlain, J. F. and A. H. Europe, Continents and People 188 





1 Course of Study Monograph No. 1 7" gpooumers Social Studies, Sacramento, California: Sacre 
i —— Schools, June, 1932, p. 
2 [bid., p. . 
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(CHILDREN’S REFERENCES 


Grover, Eulalie J. Overall Boys in Switzerland 
gantelbury, Elizabeth E. Little World Children 69 80 
Carpenter, F. G. Around the World with Children 104-110 
Perkins, Lucy Swiss Twins 
Brandeis, Madeline Little Swiss Wood Carver 
DEVICES 


Many devices are employed to stimulate the use of the library 
and to instill in children a finer appreciation of books. Attractive 
posters featuring book lists of animal stories are made to catch the 
interest of the younger reader. Social study books of travel, as Seeing 
America, All Around the World, A Trip Through Europe, The West, 
The Orient, etc. are made on grade levels to encourage reading for 
pleasure and for information in social studies work. Construction 
work and plays featuring the holidays and Book Week are developed. 
Cards of various form are kept for listing the books read by the indi- 
vidual child, though all reading is not checked. Competition among 
toms is carried on by means of charts and graphs which record the 
books read by the various classes. Sample of book record card 
follows: 


Books | HAveE READ 











NAME. GRADE AGE DaTE 
Author Titles Grade Mark Pages Date Date 
-_ l began finished 
° 
book 























Comprehension test cards have been made for more than 300 





s 155 


toks and are available to the various libraries. These mimeographed 
wtds are of tag board 514 by 8% inches in size. Their use makes it 
pssible to check quite accurately a child's reading in a minimum 


Sect Btime. 
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Following is a sample of comprehension test card: 


STUMPY 


LINDERMAN, FRANK 


A 
2. 


10. 


Stumpy was a (a) rabbit (b) squirrel (c) dog (d) chipmunk. 


He was called Stumpy because (a) he had three legs (b) he limped when he walked, 
(c) the tip of his tail was gone (d) he like the name. 


. Stumpy had (a) one sister (b) two sisters (c) three sisters (d) four sisters. 
. Stripes was (a) tiger (b) bear (c) weasel (d) another chipmunk. 
. The chipmunks were called Sha-Sha-Ka-Way-pe-squash by (a) squirrels (b) otters 


(c) bears (d) Cree Indians. 


. When men began cutting down their tree, Stripes and Stumpy (a) crawled into 


their hole (b) ran down the trunk to the ground (c) climbed to the topmost branch 
(d) jumped to the ground. 


. After the fire Stripes and Stumpy went to sleep in a (a) woodpecker's hole (b) 


weasel's hole (c) bear's hole (d) squirrel’s hole. 


. The magpie lost part of his tail because of a (a) fox (b) bob-cat (c) beaver (d) bear. 


. Who fought over the four pieces of bread that the old man tossed to them? (a) 


crow and magpie (b) chipmunk and rabbit (c) lion and bear (d) blue jay and 
squirrel. 


This is (a) history book (b) fairy book (c) biography book (d) animal book. 


Riddles such as follow create an interest in books and are enjoyed 


by the children: 


BOOK RIDDLES 


1. What little boy ate 169 pancakes? 


w NY 


. What Danish author wrote a famous story about a duckling? 
. What knight tries to fight a windmill? 


1. I traded a cow for a hatful of beans. My mother threw them out of the door. 


They grew higher and higher. Who am I? 


2. I am the man who lived in a log cabin. When I was a boy I borrowed many books. 


w 


The book The Life of Washington helped me to become president. Guess who 
I am. 


. I was young. I ran away from my mother. I was shipwrecked. I lived a long 


time on a desert island. Guess who I am. 


4. Do you remember when Gessler was going to drown me? While the ship was 


going out in the lake, a storm came up and Gessler’s men said that | had to row 
to land. I did, and while we were close to land I jumped off first and gave the 
ship a shove. Who am I? 


5. I escaped from the Indians very easily. I am one of the fur traders. My daughter 


left scraps of her dress on the bushes for me to follow. Who am I? 








ref 


\ 
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Oral book reports are enjoyed by the children. The written 
report which is seldom required is made easier by this form: 


BOOK REPORT 


ers 


or. 


ho 





. What kind of a story is it? (History, 


adventure, science, mystery, home 
life, etc.) 





Is it a story that might have hap- 
pened? 





. Is the story funny, sad, exciting, 


dull, instructive, or just interest- 
ing? 





. Which character or person would 


you like to be? 





. Name one other character in the 


story. 








. What place does the story tell 


about? 





. Is the story about Indians, pirates, 


war, inventions, grown-ups, 
knights, the sea, children, or other 
lands? 





. Is the story for girls or boys or 


everybody? 





. Is it like any other book you ever 


read? 





. If so, what was the name of the 


other book? 





. Did you like the story so well that 


you wanted to finish it before do- 
ing anything else? 





12. Who wrote the story? 








/as Games, drills, and graded lessons have been devised to familiar- 
ize the child with library usage. 

This includes exercises in using the dictionary, encyclopedias, 
card catalog, simplified Dewey Decimal System and library courtesy. 





ter 
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CENTRAL BUILDING LIBRARY VERSUS CLASSROOM 
UNIT LIBRARY 


The plan of a central building library was adopted in Sacrament 
in preference to the classroom unit library arrangement, because it js 
believed there is only one way for a child to experience a library 
and that is in a library with regular equipment, arrangement, anj 
organization. From this standpoint the school library renders , 
highly educational service to children in developing habits of reading 
that will continue through life. The central library plan is mor 
desirable also because there is no wasteful duplication of titles ang 
the number of unused books on the shelf is reduced to a minimum, 
while a wider selection of books suited to the reading level of any 
and all children regardless of school grade, is possible. Lastly, the 
central library presents the opportunity to place the book collection 
in charge of some one having definite library training in addition to 
teaching methods. The teacher in the classroom finds in the stress of 
teaching all the other subjects on the program, that she has neither 
the time nor the training for library work. 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


A close relationship exists between the elementary school librar- 
ies and the professional library, located at the administration building 
There is a librarian in charge of the latter, trained in library methods 
and also in teaching methods, who assists in the organization and 
general direction of all elementary school libraries. She takes charge 
of the central cataloging of the books and has definite duties pertain. 
ing to the elementary school libraries. This coordination with the 
professional library has resulted in more uniform standards and prac- 
tices in the elementary school libraries of Sacramento City. 





VISUAL MATERIALS AND METHODS TO MEET 
MODERN SCHOOL NEEDS 


ANNA VERONA Dorris, Director of Visual Instruction, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Social Science, San Francisco State Teachers College 


Educating the Twentieth Century youth! What a colossal under- 
taking! Yet, that is the task of every public school teacher today. 
lt matters not whether the teacher is serving in elementary, junior 
high, senior high, or college. We must recognize that this Twentieth 
Century age with all its magical scientific achievements has revolu- 
tionized life and living. Change, change, everything has changed— 
is constantly changing the world over. Nothing is the same as 
“yesterday."’ A new civilization has dawned; new problems confront 
us; a new type of youth with different standards, with different ideals, 
and with different ambitions greets us here, there, and everywhere. 
What does all this mean—a new era, a new youth, a new type of 
citizenship? It means that the public school has found it necessary 
to revolutionize, not only its curriculum, but its whole teaching pro- 
cedure. Each period in the progress of civilization brings forth new 
and better means of solving its social and economic problems. There- 
fore, subject matter and methods of instruction must keep pace with 
this progress in order to be adapted always to the specific needs of 
contemporary living. 


The School’s Problems and Procedure 


Our civilization can rise no higher than our educational system. 
The whole future of American civilization depends on what is taught, 
and how it is taught in our educational institutions from now on. 
Never was the situation more critical than today due to the serious 
transitional period, which we are now experiencing and which has 
caused such upheaval and disharmony throughout the whole wide 
world, especially in Asiatic and European countries. The educator's 
first concern, then, is to determine what to teach the modern youth— 
what subject matter or knowledge is needed by an individual to 
function as a wholesome, efficient world citizen today. Second, the 
teacher must then determine what is the most effective, the most 
economical means of presenting such subject matter to the modern 
student. And upon the how we teach—pedagogical procedure— 
depends not only the efficiency of learning, but also, to a great degree, 
the mental, moral, physical—nay, even the spiritual—growth of the 
individual. 
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This new age demands more effective, more concrete, more inter. 
esting methods of presenting subject matter. The old teaching 
methods were more or less formal and bookish, often merely lesgop. 
learning—merely memorizing of facts for facts’ sake, quite meaning. 
less to the average child. School life was too often an unhappy 
depressing experience to most children. School life can and should by 
a happy interesting experience for all types of children and at the 
same time be thoroughly efficient and practical in training. We can 
not force any individual to learn. We may force committing to mem. 
ory, but true education is a growth from within and involves under. 
standing—enlightenment. Students must feel the need and want to 
learn in order that desired results may be attained. What is the 
secret of modern teaching, then? Interest is the key to knowledge, 
Therefore, interesting scientific methods of procedure must form the 
basis of effective teaching today. 


New Methods Demand New Tools 


This complex age has brought serious new problems to the school 
and society, but likewise science has developed new educational tools 
with which to solve these problems. The stereograph, the stereopticon 
slide, the motion picture, and the radio have found a definite 
place and are rendering invaluable service in all the more progressive 
schools of the country. When such modern devices are common and 
necessary in the home, the church, and the business world, and have 
actually become a part of life itself, the school as a social institution 
cannot properly content itself with obsolete methods and antiquated 
equipment and expect to attain any satisfactory degree of efficiency 
in training boys and girls to meet the problems of current life. 

Children no longer sit quietly all day studying facts about things 
from one textbook. They read broadly, see things, handle things, and 
do things. Every lesson is made, or should be made, a real experience 
to the child through the use of pictures, exhibits, recreating historical 
situations through dramatization, making charts and graphs or buil¢ 
ing models of canal locks, or reproducing a miniature Nile Valley in 
a sand table. Here these children are gaining the right habits, atti 
tudes, and skills while they are acquiring useful knowledge. Long 
ago we realized the folly of assigning lessons by pages. Today the 
progressive teacher breaks up ‘the subject matter into units and 
important problems. Individuals and social groups in the modem 
classroom attack their problems in the same manner that the adult 
does in life. They learn how to study, how to use many books, how 
to organize subject matter, how to use tools in solving problems, and 
how to cooperate and work with others. Mere information is onlyé 
meager part of a child's education. Modern society demands thet 
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present-day education shall be more concrete and practical and that 
due consideration shall be given to the use of the more modern 
methods and equipment which the social and business world have 
fund to be necessary and which indeed have become a part of life 
itself. Visual instruction is therefore taking its legitimate place, as a 
vital force, in public school education the world over. 

The efficient use of visual instruction today involves many ser- 
ious problems which have never confronted teachers before, and time 
and money are apt to be wasted through lack of adequate knowledge 
of both materials and apparatus and the technique of their pedagog- 
ical use. The results secured with any educational tool depend chiefly 
upon its judicious application in a given situation. How it is handled 
isan important factor. It is therefore quite evident that these newer, 
more complex and probably superior educational tools, such as graphic 
charts, stereographs, stereopticon slides, still-films, and motion pic- 
tures, need to be experimented with scientifically if they are to be 
better appreciated and understood. On account of their newness and 
complexity a practical technique must be developed for their use, in 
order to gain the maximum efficiency with the least expenditure of 
time and energy. 

There are fundamental reasons why the status of visual instruc- 
tion in the public schools is serious, and demands the conscientious 
consideration of every wide-awake educator. 

All types of visual materials, especially the stereograph, the ster- 
eopticon slide, and the motion picture have already found a prom- 
inent place in many educational systems, and their influence is grow- 
ing daily with unprecedented rapidity. These materials have come 
tostay. What use will be made of them? Schools all over the country 
are spending vast sums of money for visual equipment. Is this 
sxhool money wisely spent? 

Schools are buying the tools but are making little or no provision 
for training teachers in their use, and as a result visual instruction 
has beeri poorly handled generally. The misuse and abuse of certain 
types of visual aids, particularly the motion picture, may constitute 
areal danger to educational growth. This constant misuse must be 
attributed to indifference or lack of knowledge of modern pedagogy 
and to overenthusiasm regarding the possibilities of a new and novel 
device. 

In communities where the work is not well organized under a 
centralized educational head the visual instruction program too 
often consists of mere showing of films in auditoriums to large groups 
of children of various grades and mental levels. Frequently neither 
pupils nor classroom teachers are familiar with what they are to see, 
previous to the auditorium lesson. This seems to be a superficial 
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use of an educational device for the device's sake or for the mere 
information it contains, and not to meet definite needs in a normal 
teaching situation. The teacher cannot expose children, or even 
adults, to pictures, be they ever so appealing and captivating, ang 
delude herself into thinking that such exposures and superficial con. 
tacts will provide fundamental and lasting results. Psychologically 
this is contrary to all laws of learning. While stimulating educative 
situations are of the first concern in the educative process, the second 
concern is response involving effort and prolonged attention. Effort 
and work accompanied by interest and motive are vital to learning. 
The teacher must endeavor to increase the ability to put forth effort 
to overcome obstacles in order to achieve. This is just the service 
that visual aids promise when properly used. That is, they present 
interesting new problems to be solved and then help the student to 
solve them. Educators must therefore discriminate between enter- 
tainment and careful learning. 

It should be emphasized that visual aids are educational tools 
and are valuable only as means wherewith to attain certain ends, 
An educational tool is of interest to a teacher only to the degree that 
it may help pupils solve their childish problems, and stimulate their 
interest in gaining new knowledge, thus aiding them to learn happily 
and live abundantly. 

The truth must not be lost sight of that the object of all profes- 
sional efforts is the child, his needs and interests. Enthusiasts are 
apt to become so absorbed and interested in theories and attractive 
devices that they seem to lose sight of what it is all about, namely, 
the child. 

The educator is concerned then, in the pedagogical use of the 
various, so-called, visual aids as legitimate teaching devices for 
developing clear thinking and more efficient learning in natural, 
normal classroom situations. The teacher's problem is to determine 
in what stage of the learning process each type of visual aid will 
render the greatest service to the child. 


General Technique 


How may visual materials be used effectively in normal teaching 
situations? Generally speaking there is not set methodology in 
modern teaching. Teaching procedure should be flexible to meet 
needs and interests of boys and girls. Likewise, no definite set tech- 
nique has been developed for using visual materials, nor is it wise 
that there should be. But there are certain fundamental principles 
governing teaching and learning which are based on accepted theories 
of psychology and these basic principles must be recognized and adhered 
to in using any types of an educational tool, be it a book, a map, an 
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ghibit, or a motion picture. It is of first concern then, that teachers 
have a scientific conception of the nature of the child and how he 
develops. If thought is clear and natural, normal processes and 
methods will almost inevitably follow, because they will be correctly 
motivated. 

Visual materials of the right sort may be used effectively in 
nearly every step in the teaching process and are valuable and neces- 
sary in developing every type of lesson or activity. But whether the 
visual aid used actually improves or enriches learning depends entirely 
on how that material is used. 


The Assignment of a Lesson 


One of the most valuable uses of pictorial materials is as a means 
of stimulating interest in new subject matter. For example, the 
judicious use of one good picture showing elephants at work in the 
teakwood forests of Burma, either as a wall picture or as a stereop- 
tion slide screen picture, studied slowly and carefully may arouse an 
abiding interest in elephants and life in Burma which would result 
indays of purposeful study. Such a use of one or two good pictures 
has a tendency not only to stimulate interest, but to fix definite 
mental images in the minds of young children to begin with, and thus 
togive a background for the next step in the teaching process. 

Resourceful teachers have found many valuable ways of utilizing 
small sets of slides and certain types of motion pictures during the 
assignment of a lesson. 


The Laboratory Period 


A necessary and indispensable use of illustrative materials is 
during the preparation of assigned work, such as solving problems 
and executing projects. Here the various visual aids are used much 
a dictionaries and reference books are used. At the psychological 
time in this research period, when the interest is keen and an urgent 
need for the knowledge is felt by the students, the value of visual 
aid, such as the excursion, the flat picture, the exhibit, graph, cartoon, 
map, and stereograph in bringing concrete, vivid information, can 
hardly be overestimated. 

For example, in developing such a problem as, “Is the cocoanut 
the most commercially valuable tree to man?” in order to solve the 
problem definitely and satisfy pupils longing to know, exhibits of the 
whole cocoanut, copra and by-products must be examined; books, 
maps, and pictures studied; world supply charts and graphs made; 
and probably a field trip taken to a copra oil factory. During the 
feitation period when the individual reports are given on the var- 
ius phases of the problem, the stereopticon slide renders its greatest 
‘tvice as a means of furnishing concrete information to a group. 
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The large picture may be held before the group long enough fo 
detailed study, and all may concentrate on the same point of interest. 
Equipped with such a background and understanding, the pupils are 
now able to appreciate fully a motion picture on the cocoanut and 
copra industry, and nothing escapes their attention. 


The Review Lesson . 


Stereopticon slides, still-films, and motion pictures are of partic. 
ular value as a means of reviewing a series of lessons or experiences 
in a concrete, connected way. No other visual aids can be so quickly 
and so interestingly review the whole field of previous study and 
research, and thus, through revisualization, permanently fix correct 
mental concepts in the minds of students. 

Thus it may be seen that in developing one problem there may 
be a need and a place for every available visual aid before complete 
satisfaction is brought to the learner. It was emphasized before, 
however, that the teacher must use great discretion as to the quality, 
the quantity of material, and the pedagogical use in each step in 
her procedure. 


Summary 

There are certain fundamental principles that must be borne in 
mind in using the various types of visual aids, particularly with 
young children. 

1. Too many pictures at one time are as detrimental to learning as 
none at all. The younger the child the fewer the pictures that should 
be used at one time. One picture well chosen, presented to meeta 
definite need, and studied slowly and carefully is worth infinitely more 
than a half-dozen hurried through. 

2. A good teaching picture should be simple in composition and 
of excellent quality. 

3. Pictures of all types should be carefully selected to fit the 
mental level of children for whom they are intended. 

4. Each visual aid has its specific advantages and also its limite 
tions in the teaching process. For instance, the stereograph is pti 
marily an individual picture and renders its best service during the 
study period when pupils are seeking concrete information in solving 
problems. It is unsuitable and practically of no value in group work 
Here the slide or motion picture takes its place and renders the best 
service. 

Since illustrative materials are a valuable means of conveyint 
vivid experience and accurate mental concepts to the mind, generally 
speaking, visual aids should be used like pictorial reference books 
that is to answer certain questions, to revivify past experiences, 0 
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explain and enrich new subject matter. In other words, pictures of 
all kinds are representations or substitutes for actual observation of 
persons, places or things and are used ordinarily only when such per- 
sonal experiences cannot be enjoyed. We must not forget that words 
are symbols for ideas and that until children understand concretely 
the ideas back of these symbols they can gain no knowledge from them. 
Therefore, with young children a good clear picture of every new idea 
expressed in a lesson such as, the faithful llama carrying his burden 
up the steep Andean highlands or the beautiful Taj Mahal of India, 
should be studied carefully before the word symbols are used. Then, 
through the law of association each child will have a clear mental 
concept and can read intelligently the thought conveyed by word 
symbols of the printed page. 

There is a serious need at the present time to control and regulate 
visual instruction in public schools, and to emphasize the importance 
of a more pedagogical use of all visual materials. The value of the 
motion picture particularly has been somewhat overestimated, and it 
has been used indiscriminately, often as a substitute for rather than 
supplementary to other means of instruction. Books and illustrative 
materials must always supplement each other. Children must have 
various types of concrete aids to help them build up a rich background 
which will serve as a basis for comparing, judging, and acquiring new 
knowledge. The perfection of modern photography has placed in the 
hands of teachers just the means needed to bring this background, 
this wealth of experiences necessary for efficient growth and develop- 
ment on the part of every child. Let us use visual aids but use them 
wisely. 





THE MALADJUSTED CHILD' 
W. Max Situ, District Superintendent of Schools, Merced 
EXTENT OF MALADJUSTMENT 


In no aspect of education has greater or more important progress 
been made in recent years than in that of educational diagnosis fo, 
the handling of cases of maladjusted pupils. The fact that a teal 
problem exists is evidenced by the reports from the White House 
Child Welfare Conference. It was found that over 3,000,000 children 
of America are in need of special treatment. Of these 14,000 are blind: 
50,000 see partially and should be in sight-saving classes; 342,000 are 
so hard of hearing they should be taught lip reading; 100,000 are 
defective in speech that they require treatment; 300,000 are cripples: 
382,000 are tubercular, and 850,000 more have a trend toward tuber. 
culosis; 100,000 have weak or damaged hearts; 674,000 present ser- 
ious behavior problems, and 400,000 are mentally retarded. In addi. 
tion to these, 6,000,000 children are malnourished. Approximately 
10 per cent of our children are potentially problem cases requiring 
special attention. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A MALADJUSTED CHILD 


A child may be said to be maladjusted who refuses to play or 
work with his fellows or who is irritably overactive in both work and 
play; who appears indifferent to the good opinion of others, or is 
overeager for it; who usurps the center of the stage or withdraws 
too far into the background; who progresses too far ahead of his 
classmates or falls too far behind them for his pace to be reconciled 
with theirs; who is constantly in difficulties caused by lying, stealing, 
or sex irregularities. 

According to this definition there are a number of school children 
who are not well adjusted. They are not getting as much out ol 
school life as they could; they are not able to put. into it as muchas 
they should. They may be considered average or normal and yet 
they may show an extreme degree of some character traits. They 
may be self-conscious; they may be always on the defensive; they 
may be excessively restless and unable to concentrate; they may bk 
exceeding dependent. These are behavior symptoms which indicate 
that the boy or girl is struggling to overcome some problem in his 
own life that is almost too much for him. They show that he is 
contending with some personal difficulty. In short, he is maladjusted. 


1 Address given at Conference of Elementary School Principals and District Superintendents 
Fresno, November 18, 1933. one 
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All schools have pupils who are aggressive, antagonistic, sullen, 
silky, or pupils who withdraw within themselves and will not join 
in the class activities. The child who is always out of focus in his 
class, who is persistently too far in the foreground or too far in the 
background, is certainly out of adjustment. 


AGENCIES AND PROCEDURES USED TO DISCOVER AND 
DIAGNOSE MALADJUSTMENT 


One of the simplest and most practical means of discovering 
unadjusted pupils is by carefully watching for the symptoms described 
above. In the past the school has recognized that such pupils were 
diferent but has done little to find out why they varied from the 
normal. The question of the development of personality traits in 
children has received much less attention than methods of teaching 
subject matter. The ability to make a good adjustment to other 
people, however, is one of the largest factors of success and happiness 
in life. 

Until recently this side of the child’s development has not been 
sriously considered as part of the school’s duty. One reason for the 
apparent neglect of this important work has been that teachers and 
principals do not possess all of the skills and information required 
for adequate diagnosis of the pupils. 

One of the greatest aids in the diagnosis of the needs of pupils 
isan adequate system of records that will bring to each teacher the 
results of the analysis made by earlier teachers, the accurate records 
of important data about the child such as date of birth, health, atten- 
dance, intelligence and achievement test results, special interests, 
social qualities, emotional traits, and adjustments made in the 
pupil's program in the past. 

In spite of the agitation over a period of years for the keeping of 
cumulative records of pupils, there are still many school systems that 
do not provide them. In such school systems, each teacher starts 
from the beginning to discover her pupils, and usually has not made 
agreat deal of headway before she passes them along, without record- 
ing her findings, to a new teacher. 

To supply the lack of knowledge on the part of classroom teachers 
there has been developed recently a variety of special services which 
can be given by the doctor, the social worker, and the nurse. The 
Visiting teacher, vocational counselor, psychologist, psychiatrist, direc- 
tor of research and guidance, are titles given to these specialists who 
have become necessary consultants of our schools. Together they 
form a Child Guidance Clinic, and their work is to find the cause of 
the child's behavior and to recommend treatment needed in order to 
adjust him. The misfit children are given clinical examination to 
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discover their real needs. To this clinic come nervous, sick, disorderly gr 
difficult children who are maladjusted and exceptional in some way, B gg 


Here each child can be studied for his physical and mental abilities 
and disabilities. After the tests are completed, a visiting teacher 
goes to his home and appraises it and the neighborhood conditions to 
discover whether some environmental factor may be the cause of the 
maladjustment. The clinic systematically collects all possible infor. 
mation about the child and discusses his problems with those in the 
school or community most vitally concerned with his welfare. 

Dr. Norman Fenton, Director, California State Bureau of Juve. 
nile Research, has prepared a bulletin! in which he describes the 
entire set-up. This little bulletin should be in the hands of every 
principal interested in problems of this nature. Dr. Fenton states, 
“The child guidance conference is essentially the gathering together 
of a group of school officials for the systematic and thoughtful study 
of a maladjusted child . . . All that is needed in many places is 
an administrative device to organize the latent mental hygiene 
resources in the school and to direct them into effective action.” 

The interested educators can set up what are called educational 
councils to study child problems as they occur. Even though the 
members of these councils are not highly trained, their combined 
thinking on a problem in an organized way, with an idea of deter- 
mining causes, will probably lead to successful adjustment of the case. 

In some schools meetings are held weekly or monthly to take up 
cases that have been referred by the teachers. The nurse or visiting § i 
teacher obtains the social history, the teacher the academic record, § b 
the principal administers the psychological tests and contacts the out- § tl 
side agencies as needed. The material is assembled, the case is dis- § t 
cussed by the group, and recommendations made. b 


PROBABLE CAUSES OF MALADJUSTMENT 


The problem of the unadjusted and the failing child is so nearly 
identical that some insight as to probable causes of maladjustment 
will result from studying why children fail. A number of studies have 
been made in attempting to reduce the number of failures. Most of 
the investigators agree that a low mentality, poor physical condition, 
faulty study habits, poor foundation in the fundamentals, too much 
of school work, indifference, bad home conditions, and emotional dis- 
turbances, are the major causes of pupil failures. These maladjust- 
ments have been listed as the causes of failure. Could it not be 
entirely possible that failures have caused the maladjustments! 
Data have been assembled to show that failure in school has no value, 















1 Norman Fenton. Organizing a Mental Hygiene Program Through the Child Guidance oa 
Bulletin No. 9, June, 1933, Sacramento: Department of Institutions, Bureau of Juvenile Research, p.2 
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in fact, the educational growth of children is less when they repeat 
grades than when they are promoted to new work. Henry J. Otto! 
states: 


To argue that the threat of failure is necessary to obtain max- 
imum application on the part of the children is an acknowledgment 
of inefficient teaching and inadequate understanding of children. 
If children are properly motivated, they will work to capacity. 
Achievement below capacity usually suggests maladjustment of 
some sort which should be a challenge to the teacher. If instruc- 
tion is really adapted to individual differences in children, school 
failure is a myth. A promotion rate of 100 per cent is not likely 
to produce class groups whose variations in academic achievement 
are larger than those found in classes now organized. Hence, the 
problems and difficulties of teaching will not be increased mater- 
ially. All types of standardized mental and achievement tests will 
find extensive use as teaching aids, enabling the teacher to ascer- 
tain pupil abilities, pupil attainments, pupil difficulties, and defi- 
ciencies in an effort to provide for each child that education which 
is best suited to his interests and abilities. School marks as now 
conceived may well be discarded and in their place will be ratings 
of satisfactory or unsatisfactory, depending upon whether a 
child is achieving according to his ability. Any unsatisfactory 
report will indicate maladjustment of some sort and suggest the 
need for the home and the school to cooperate in an endeavor to 
secure again well-adjusted individuals. The satisfactory develop- 
ment of desirable personality and character traits as well as aca- 
demic knowledge and skills will be the concern of the teacher. 


Maladjustment may be caused by poor home conditions. For 
instance, the father and mother may be separated. The mother may 
be too busy with social activities to care properly for her children or 
the children may be so abused or the home made so uncomfortable 
that they are happier on the streets. A child without the proper 
background or home relationships, which give him a feeling of secur- 
ity, has little chance to cope successfully with our complex civilization. 
He will compensate by anti-social acts. 

Emotional instability may be another factor causing the child to 
present a problem. According to psychologists, emotional instability 
isthe result of hereditary and environmental influences. While edu- 
cators cannot control the heredity, they have a direct responsibility 
in providing some of the environmental influence that make for the 
growth of normal boys and girls. 

Some of our traditional school practices are responsible for cases 
of maladjustment. The formal report card and excessive homework 
are Outstanding in this relation. These devices have become sacred 
institutions in school practice. Many times homework and report 
cards cause much antagonism between parents and pupils, as well as 


——— 


1Henry.J. Otto. “Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools,"’ Part III, American School Board 
Journal, V Vol. 87, No. 3, September, 1933, p. 21. 
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between parents and the school. In fact, so much emphasis ang 
importance given to grading and excessive homework are often the 
cause of emotional disturbances leading to maladjustment. Thy 
they defeat the very purpose for which they are intended. 


Meeting the Problem of the Maladjusted Child 


The responsibility for effecting adjustments has too frequently 
been placed on the pupil. The school of yesterday should assume 
some of the blame for causing much of the maladjustment in the past 
The school of tomorrow must take its share in curing it. 

Human nature is variable. Scientific study has given in much 
evidence that individuals differ from one another in their mental as 
well as in their physical qualities. Methods of instruction must le 
as variable as the individuals with whom they are used. The mater. 
ials of instruction must be constantly modified and readjusted to fit 
the needs of the growing child. A child in school cannot and should 
not be considered with reference to his intellect alone. He must be 
considered as a complete personality. How children act out of school 
as well as in, and why they act as they do, are of the utmost impor. 
tance to education. 

The educator calls to his aid the doctor, the statistician, the 
parents, the teachers, and even the child himself to help in the study 
and treatment of the case. When behavior is aggressive and appar- 
ently anti-social, the school is too prone to think of the child as its 
enemy instead of a school citizen who, if constructively handled, may 
become socially useful. On this basis, children are scolded, sent from 
the classroom, suspended, or expelled from school without the consid- 
eration that the correction of behavior is just as much a part of the 
school's duty as is the teaching of arithmetic. 

The school must study the child as a whole human being. Admin- 
istrative devices must be more varied and adapted to the individual. 
The modern school must recognize the extent of individual differences 
among children. These individual differences make any form of mass 
instruction inadequate to meet the needs and abilities of the children. 
The schools have heretofore ignored individual differences in an 
attempt to secure simple organization, mass instruction, and uniform 
courses of study and textbooks. 

Three possible ways of caring for children in school who are in 
need of adjustment may be suggested. The first is segregation; the 
second, regrading; the third, grouping within the grade. Segregation 
is a process by which the child, who differs so widely from the normal 
boy or girl that he cannot by any means now known be instructed it 
the same class with them, is put into a grouping made up of others 
of his kind. Groups made up of these unadjusted children are given 
various names: opportunity group, adjustment group, and individual 
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sbility group. The teacher assigned to this class has a great respon- 
gbility and upon her ability in individual instruction depends the 
success of the plan. She must possess unusual tact and resourceful- 
ness, as well as a clear understanding of children and child psychology. 
The second type of classification, regrading, simply means that a 
pupil is moved from one grade to another in one or more subjects 
yithout waiting for the regular promotion interval. 

The grouping within the grade offers another means of aiding in 
the solution of the adjustment problem. This plan has the advantage 
of giving subject matter more accurately to the child than is possible 
when but one group is used for the entire subject matter of the grade 
in question. It is desirable that at least two or three groups be 
formed when this method is used. Various bases are used to make 
these classifications, including health, mental age, teacher's marks, 
pupil's chronological age. Such classification is largely the teacher's 
responsibility and thus she has a part in preventing maladjustment so 
far as grouping may aid. 

Much is heard today about the ‘“‘child-centered curriculum,” 
about making school routine fit the individual pupil, rather than the 
pupil fit the routine. This change is dealing with normal children is 
based on the discovery that with problem children progress is to be 
sought by catching and holding interest. Recent studies show that a 
slow child makes greater progress over any given period of time when 
encouraged than does a child of higher ability. This has called for a 
new attitude on the part of the teacher. 

Instead of using books and reminders of past failures, she appeals 
to the acquisitive, and constructive, the initiative instincts of the 
child. She is friend and adviser of the child and of his family. The 
making of toys, playing games, working with things, are self-appointed 
tasks. The children sing, draw, march, hammer, saw—in fact do. 
The curriculum centers around activity, not around memorizing facts 
inorder to pass competitive examinations. 

The modern educator working in the new school based upon the 
philosophy of John Dewey has shaken off his blind faith in a mechan- 
istic organization with the teacher as the taskmaster. The new 
school is devoted to a solution of intimate personal problems of child 
development which will prevent the disintegrating fear of failure and 
the subsequent maladjustments. Character development takes pre- 
cedent over subject matter. No education worthy of the name is 
possible except with children who look hopefully and joyfully upon 
the future. The solution of the problems of maladjustment will be 
hastened as educators wholeheartedly embrace the philosophy of the 
child-centered school and place the welfare of the child first. 
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